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The average hen in the U.S. lays about 72 eggs 
Th Purina-fed hen lays al 
per year. ve average Purina-fed hen lays about 
148 eggs per year. The perfect balance of in- 
gredients in Purina Chows makes the difference. 


In Which Class Are Yours? siemens 


Whether your hens lay 50 eggs or 200 eggs per ~) Checkerboard 
year, Purina Chows will make them lay more. _ Bags 

The extra eggs pay the difference in the feed bill, and , 

give you a fine extra profit. 











What Purina-feeders will tell you 





A successful Illinois breeder writes us: ‘‘For a while recently 


my dealer was out of your feeds and my hens dropped off 
immediately about 50%, which they regained shortly after I started 
again on your feeds. I would not be without your feeds if | had to 
pay twice as much for them as any other poultry feeds.’’ This letter 


is but one of many, which show why it is possible to offer 


More Eggs or Money Back 


When Purina Chicken Chowder and Purina 
Hen Chow are fed according to directions, 
they are guaranteed to produce more eggs 
than any other ration or the money paid for 
both chows will be refunded. 
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Make every day count for your poultry profits. Call the wt $s. 4 Nf HOV 


Purina dealer in your community today. If you don't know 
his name write at once to 
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FRUIT, GARDEN anp HOM 


A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


AM sure you will agree with me that 

Fruit, Garden and Home is better 

and more useful this month than ever. 
There are ideas and suggestions on every 
page which will be useful to you in your 
everyday work and recreation. 

This progress which we have made in 
Fruit, Garden and Home each month 
has been due in large part to the loyal 
help and encouragement which our 
rvaders have given us. The request for 
suggestions as to how we might make 
the magazine better has brought in a 
number of worthwhile criticisms which 
we have adopted. I can’t write all of 
you a personal letter and ask you for 
your individual comment on the maga- 
zine, but I know you would have some 
ileas to offer me, if I did do that. Won’t 
you consider this a personal invitation, 
those of you who haven’t passed on your 
ileas, and let me hear from you as soon 
a3 possible? 

Favorable comment regarding Fruit, 
Garden and Home continues to pour 
into the office from dozens of readers 
each day. A reader in San Francisco 
wrote the other day that he and his 





E. T. MEREDITH 


wife had done nothing but talk about 
the magazine and its many practical 
features since it arrived. A reader in 
Kansas wrote that if we wanted to put 
the subscription price at $2, he would 
send us his check for the difference. 
A lady in Pennsylvania wrote that she 
was so enthusiastic over the magazine 
that she wanted to become personally 
acquainted with a number of our con- 
tributors who had written articles es- 
pecially pleasing her. A man in Missouri 
wrote that he had been trying for five 
years to find out the things we told 
about peonies in the September issue; 
and another man in Iowa said: ‘That 
article on head lettuce last month, 
really tells me how to raise it in my gar- 
den, and it is worth the price of five years’ 
subscription alone.” 

Those of us in the office didn’t like the 
October cover. What do you think 
about it? 
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Materials From Nature’s Storehouse Fash- 
ioned into a Useful and Beautiful Ornament. 
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QCharm and Utility can and should, go 
hand in hand. This is not only a pleasant 
setting for a business office—it also sug- 
gests a new treatment in sun dials. 
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CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


: How the Agricultural Explorer Serves You 


HAT Rosa Hugonis . which he had spent nearly 
which you recently in- Personal Discomfort and Danger Mean eight years, curiosity got 


troduced into your rose Nothing to These Public Servants the better of me and I asked: 
garden didn’t “just happen’’ “Have you ever run into 


to appear iu the rose catalogs; any boa-constrictors down 
that tray of avacados which you saw in the public market the there?” He smiled, perhaps at the vast ignorance most of 
other day is not some new creation of Burbank to be taken as us have on the subject, and said: “I have seen only two snakes 


a matter of course; that catalpa bungii—the true “umbrella in my eight years in South America, and they were about two 
catalpa”’ growing in your front yard or formal garden, is not the feet long! Of course, if yeu got into the jungle of the Amazon 


product of some American propagater . . . Back of them all, and country you might run into them, but, at that, they are not 
J many other new fruits, cereals and ornamentals, stalks Ro- dangerous to man. They are as afraid of man as he is of them. 
mance—the grim romance of the agricultural explorers of the [ am much more afraid of fleas than I am of snakes down there! 

: United States department of agriculture. “One night in Guatemala I had a terrible time with them. 
| And it is grim romance, for Frank Meyer lost his life in China [ slept in my hammock with my clothes on. The next morning 
in the search for more horticultural wonders to add to your I took the trouble to count the bites on my arms from the 
enjoyment of home; elsewhere around the whole world, this elbows down. I had eighty-six bites on one arm and seventy- 

little band of men is meeting personal danger, braving abomin- five on the other! Yes, I would rather meet snakes any day.” 

able climates, breasting mountain torrents, bandits and The real dangers of the trail in Central and South America, 

brigands, fevers and natural according to Mr. Popenoe, 
enemies—all for you! That are the difficulties of ob- 


taining adequate food and 
shelter. Decent living, ac- 
cording to our standards, is 
well-nigh impossible. The 
climate in many parts of 
this region is terrible, to 
say the least. It will rain 
for weeks on end, and «the 
word “rain” in tropical par- 
lance means something more 
than a summer _ shower. 
Cloudburst would more ade- 
quately describe what hap- 
pens. 

“The cost of travel,” con- 
tinued Mr. Popenoe, “is not 
considerable. One can live 
on one dollar a day in good 
hotels—provided they do not 
take a notion to extract some 
petty graft from you. One 
can hire a native Indian boy 
as a guide for $5 a month, 
and ponies can be purchased 
for the journey at a reason- 
able figure. When you are 
ready to leave the country, 
you can resell them.” 

Wilson Popenoe has been 
robbed three times and cast 
in jail five times in the course 
of his exploration trips. 

“Most of the Americans 
down there are crooks,” he 
says, “so you can hardly 
blame people for looking 
upon all Americans as be- 


a new rose may bloom in 
your garden, a new shade 
tree protect you from the 
summer sun, or a new vege- 
table or fruit be added to 
your table delicacies. 

Not long ago I sat in the 
office of Wilson Popenoe, 
bureau of foreign seed and 
plant introduction—one of 
the many long arms of the 
great department of agricul- 
ture, and listened to the most 
fascinating story of adven- 
ture it has been my pleasure 
to hear since my mother read 
Swiss Family Robinson to me 
long years ago. 

Wilson Popenoe, still a 
young man of thirty, has 
spent ten years in the service 
as an agricultural explorer. 
Eight years of that time have 
been spent “in the field,’’ 
chiefly in Central and South 
America, altho he did have 
one trip to India and Arabia. 
Mr. Popenoe is a frail, slight 
fellow, a bundle of nervous 
energy and vim, a “go-get- 
ter,” and a gentleman. Not 
only that, but he is an en- 
thusiast, an accomplished 
linguist, and a scientist of 
the highest order. 

It would be difficult to 
enumerate all of the plant 
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introductions which Mr. Po- pir Ac ’ ; longing to that class. Ac- 
penoe has made to this coun- Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer, standing on the cording to the South Ameri- 
try, but among them are the equator in Ecuador. can standard of justice, all 
avacados, the so-called alli- accused persons are deemed 
gator pear which is now found on the principal markets of the to be guilty until they have proved themselves innocent. 
West, South and East; the Chilean strawberry, a dry-weather “Their money standards are far below ours. For instance, 
and desert strawberry of unusual promise for arid lands; the ten dollars would make a whole town drunk. They have a 
Columbian berry, a giant blackberry the size of seedling native drink which goes by the expressive name of ‘White-Eye.’ 
peaches, and many others. It is full of fusel oil and it has the faculty of making the drinker 






Having listened to Mr. Popenoe’s account of the sections in wild ‘crazy in a short time, (Continued on page 30 




















When a tree happens to have grown in just the right place we do attach to it some sentimental value 


Selecting Trees By Their Characteristics 


WALTER E. CAMPBELL 


considering trees as inani- 

mate objects; something that 
has just grown and is good for fire- 
wood or lumber. When a tree 
happens to have grown up in just the right place, of course, we 
do attach to it some sentimental or shade-tree value. How 
seldom does one stop to realize that trees are organic beings 
and are just as amenable to the laws of nature as are human 
beings, and that they have well-defined personalities and even 
habits. 

There is the joyful type, like the apple tree in full bloom, 
the gloomy type like the spruce, moaning and groaning in the 
wind, the self-contented type, like the elm content to grow 
alone and the gregarious type 
like oaks and birches always 


pe of us are in the habit of 


You Must Know Your Trees 
If They Are To Please You 


oak prefer well-drained soils, while 
others like willows, ash-leaf maple, 
red maple, elms, sycamore and 
cottonwood prefer to grow along 
the banks of streams. 

The whole ericacae family, including such plants as rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, andromedas and cranberries, refuses to grow 
in any but an acid soil. Chestnuts, cherries, American lindens, 
American elms, always seem to grow better in a limestone soil. 
Dogwood, beeches and hemlocks appear perfectly content to 
grow in the shade while apples, peaches and pines are not the 
least bit tolerant of shade. So you see that when selecting 
trees for any particular purpose it is well to carefully consider 
their temperaments and habits. If you were called upon to 
select a man for some very 
important purpose or a group 





found in colonies. A bold type fi 
like the white oak and a timid 
type like the aspin, a vulgar 
type like the catalpa and a re- 
fined type like holly; in fact, 
you will find just as many 
types of trees as of people. 
Trees have appetites, some 
species being very dainty re- 
garding their food supply, 
selecting only a very few ele- 
ments from the soil and when 
those have been exhausted be- 
come anaemic. Others are 
ravenous feeders, not so par- 
, ticular as to the elements they 
consume, and when the food 
supply is very abundant be- 
come overfed and even foun- 
der. We can’t help but notice 
how particular trees are about 
their choice of climate. Cer- 
tain species grow only in ‘I- 
defined ranges of latitude .or 
instance, the northern range 
of the sweet gum is located near Norwalk, Conn., where there 
are numerous natural plantings growing luxuriantly. So 
closely is the line defined that it is hard to find a single natu- 
rally grown specimen even two miles beyond this point. 
Physical and chemical conditions of the soil play an impor- 
tant part in natural location of trees. Some varieties like 
chestnuts, mountain ash, hard maples and most varieties of 








There is the jovial type like the apple tree in full bloom 


2 of men for some special com- 

mittee, you would not run 
thru your list of acquaintances 
and jot down the first name 
that came into your mind. You 
would carefully consider the 
temperament and qualifica- 
tions of each individual and 
especially in selecting the 
group of men, you would 
choose men of similar tempera- 
ments who would work to- 
gether in harmony. 

In planning your home 
grounds, street plantings, or 
park work, this same careful 
attention must govern your 
selections. Do not use beech 
trees for street planting simply 
because they are close at hand 
and easy to get or a poplar tree 
- for a lawn specimen because it 
is inexpensive and grows rapid- 
ly. It takes many years for 
trees to develop, so plan right 
at the beginning. Planting mistakes are expensive and hard 
to rectify. A badly misplaced tree must either be cut down 
or transplanted at great expense, else it stands as a permanent 
monument to someone’s thoughtlessness. 

It is poor judgment and poor economy for anyone not familiar 
with trees to try to make his own selections. He had better 
call in an expert and ask advice, In the last few years I have 
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seen Many inexcusable ex- 
amples of misplanting in 
municipal work which were 
directly traceable to political 
influences. Many of these 
eases are so flagrant, that it 
seems if the party responsible 
had only walked around his 
town with his eyes open noting 
what varieties of trees were 
thriving and what varieties 
were utterly unsuited to his 
locality, he could have at least 
chosen those trees that were 
doing well. A tree well adapt- 
ed to street planting is not 
always a good choice for a 
lawn specimen, and vice versa. 
In choosing street trees, 
they should be of upright and 
symmetrical habit, types that 
will stand heading rather high. 
They should be of clean fol&ge 
and free from fruit and flowers. 
Good examples for this pur- 














There is the bold type like the white oak 





pose are sugar maples, Nor- 
way maples, silver maples, 
red maples, red oaks, pin 
oaks, chestnut oaks, white 
ash, green ash, American 
elms, English elms, Ameri- 
can sycamore, European 
sycamore, American linden, 
European linden, Crimean 
linden, canoe birch, yellow 
birch, maiden-hair, hack- 
berry, ete. 

The following are good 
examples of purely orna- 
mental trees for park or 
lawn purposes: European 
beech, American beech, cut 
leaf birch, flowering cherry, 
flowering crabapple, mag- 
nolia, cut leaf maple, snow- 
drop tree, hawthorn, yellow 
wood, larch, hémlock and 
various varieties of pines, 
spruces, firs, junipers and 





lack of design. 


from the case. 








yews. In selecting lawn 
trees the matter of propor- 
tion must be considered. A 
mature white oak or beech 
would be entirely out of 


place on the ordinary city lot and should be reserved for the 
large estate or for park work, while a flowering crabtree, weep- 
ing cherry, dogwood, mountain ash or hawthorn can be used 


effectively on small grounds. 


Another important matter to consider is to choose trees 


Street trees are chosen for 
their symmetrical habits 





immune from dangerous pests which might be prevalent in a 


community. If the elm leaf beetle has become serious and you 
are not prepared to spray your trees, then choose maples, oaks 


or lindens. In localities where the San Jose scale 
has become a menace one should avoid the usegof 
flowering crab-apple, hawthorn, mountain ash and 
flowering cherry. 

The study of trees is a pleasant and interesting 
hobby and one can derive a great deal of pleasure 
from time spent in observing them. Even the 
novice who knows practically nothing about tree 
life can soon amass a useful fund of knowledge from 
close observation. Take an occasional walk thru 
the woods and see how nature plans her work and 
builds her forests. 

In our northern climate beginning with the 
outer fringe, one finds sweet fern, sumacs and 
candleberries merging into a growth of white 
birches which gradually become thicker and taller, 
then there is an occasional yellow birch and dog- 
wood mingled with maples and oaks. Soon the 
maples and oaks seem to predominate and the trees 
get larger and taller. The ground is covered with 
a carpet of leaves and here and there are columns 
of hepatica, princess pine, ground pine and woods 
ferns. Then comes a rocky place where the trees 


are thin and not so large. In the pockets where the 














Proportion must be considered 
in selecting 
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leaf mold has accumulated are 
vast quantities of laurel grow- 
ing down to the banks of a 
small stream and in the half- 
sunny places along the water 
are patches of red lobelia. 

The whole air is filled with 
that peculiar woods perfume 
which is only found in the 
depths of the forest and here is 
nature, health and happiness. 

The manner in which native 
trees grow in the woods is not 
the only advantage to be 
gained from an occasional walk 
into the country. Nature’s 
methods of landscaping can 
likewise be studied with profit 
by those who are laying out 
the home grounds. 

On first impression, it would 
seem that nature has no plan 
or method in her plantings; 
that everything is more or 
less the result of accident or 


A more detailed examination and study of 
natural plantings, however, demonstrates that this is far 
There is method to all of nature’s work and 
the method is generally so simpie as to escape attention 
unless one deliberately sets out to analyze it. Nature is the 
original landscape artist and all of man’s planting must 
obtain more or less of nature’s technique if they are to be 
really worth while. 

In nature’s plans she uses trees just as judiciously, and to 


as great a purpose, as she 
uses her flowers in smaller 
growth. You will notice 
in your walk through the 
woods that there are gen- 
erally only three landcape 
rules observed by nature. 
These are: (1), open 
spaces ; (2), irregular lines; 
(3), massed plantings. 

No lover of trees who 
desires to secure the most 
from them about his 
home, can really achieve 
that idea, unless he ob- 
serves these principles. Of 
course the formal gardens 
ignore some of the most 
vital of these points, but 
formal gardens are man- 
made; are more restrained 
and artificial than one 
would desire about the 
small place. 

Besure your selection is 
right; that you have trees 
of desirab]le character- 
istics. 








The gregarious type like oaks and birches are nearly always found in colonies 
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How To Pot Bulbs For Winter Bloom 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK 


MONG all the flowers 
that help to beautify and 
brighten our homes in 

the season when outdoor flow- 
ers are a minus quantity, there 
are none that are more certain to give satisfaction to the aver- 
age person than the hardy bulbs that brighten our gardens in the 
springtime. The flower buds are sleeping snugly in the heart 
of the bulbs, and require only to be plantea and given a mini- 
mum of attention to amply repay one for the care bestowed 
on them. In the list of bulbs that can be utilized there is an 
even wider range than the outdoor species, as many desirable 
kinds for pots are not hardy enough to stand the rigors of a 
northern climate. 

Any good garden soil will be suitable to plant them in, tho if 
the soil is of a heavy nature, the addition of one-third sand is 
advisable, as it improves the texture. Under no circumstances 
should any fresh, rotted manure be used, as it is very apt to 
cause the bulbs to decay before 
growth commences. Ample 
drainage should be provided 
by using small stone or any 
similar material in the bottom 
of the pots. Danger of decay 
is practically eliminated by 
planting in sand pockets, im- 
mediately around the bulbs. 

One thing a person should 
be certain of is, to buy only the 
highest grade of bulbs as they 
are the cheapest in the end. 
They start growth stronger, 
produce finer flowers, and more 
of them. 

In planting most varieties, 
set the bulbs so they are en- 
tirely covered with soil. Be 
sure to plant the bulbs down in 
the soil, and firm the soil 
around them. If pushed in 
the soil after the pots are filled 
they are apt to lift up when 
the roots start. After planting they should be placed in a cool, 
dark place to get well rooted. A cellar is about the best place 
and they should be well watered before being placed there. If 
they appear to be getting dry give them some more water. If 
the only space available is warmed by furnace heat, bury the 
pots in a well-drained spot, and cover with several inches of 
soil. If well raulched before freezing weather sets in, part of 
them can be left and taken up later, thus prolonging the season 
of bloom. Bulbs can be removed from the cellar in about a 
month, tho six weeks is even better. Generally the roots will 
show thru the hole in the bottom of the pot when they are 
ready to remove from the cellar. Place most bulbs in a light, 


You Can Have Bloom All Winter 
If You Follow These Directions 





sunny window, and keep well 
watered. Some hyacinths with 
heavy spikes, particularly the 
double varieties, should not be 
placed in direct sunlight at 
first, as the flowers often unfold too rapidly, and get wedged in 
the neck of the bulb. If you have any get wedged, simply slit 
the neck of the bulb, being careful not to injure the spikes. 
They will not be as fine, but would blast if this is not done. 
Double hyacinths are not as satisfactory for general culture in 
pots, nor as beautiful in my estimation. 

Undoubtedly, hyacinths are more universally grown than 
any other kind of bulb.. The colors and shades one can get 
from them are almost limitless, and they are all so sweetly 
perfumed. Hyacinths should be planted from September to 
December, tho from the first of October to mid-November is 
the favorite time. The dainty Roman hyacinth should have a 
few bulbs planted by the first of October, and are then almost 
sure to be in bloom by Christ- 
mas or earlier. They are en- 
tirely distinct from the regular 
type, but have an airy grace 
with the slender stems bending 
under the weight of their exqui- 
site bells, which none of the 
other hyacinths possess. They 
bloom much quicker than the 
regular types. Dutch Romans 
(so-called) are nothing but the 
regular hyacinths grown under 
glass. This makes them ma- 
ture quicker, and therefore 
bloom earlier, as they can be 
planted sooner. Plant hya- 
cinths, one to a four-inch pot, 
or three to a six-inch. If the 
bulbs are exceptionally large, 
single pots are the best. 

Among tulips, the Due Van 
Thol type is the best for pot 
culture as they are dwarf, and 
more successful with most 
people, than any of the other types. The flowers are smaller, 
but bloom two weeks sooner, and have some beautiful colors 
among them. They require the same cultural treatment as 
hyacinths, but plant about three bulbs to a five-inch pot. 

The large trumpet Narcissus are the most desirable for 
general culture in pots, tho the new Poetaz varieties are very 
fine. They require identically the same treatment as hyacinths, 
and are even more lasting. As a pot bulb the Narcissus (the 
Daffodils of the poets) are not grown to the extent they should 
be. The range of colors is limited, when compared with the 
hyacinth and tulip, but has charms that makes it a formidable 
competitor of them. (Continued on. page 33 



























Home-Grown Whetstones 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HEN I get up tomorrow 

\¢ morning to attend to my 

business—which happens to 

be writing for magazines—the one 

big tool that I have to use is the 

day—the day that begins when I open my eyes and stretch and 
say, “Oh, gee! time to get up again!” 

I have a typewriter and some pens and pencils and writing 
paper and ink and such things but they don’t count for much; 
the day is the big tool. I’m going to use that day to carve 
something worth while or I’m going to chop out something 
that won’t be worth shucks—some no-good affair that looks 


Your Backyard Is the Whetstone 
That Sharpens Your Day for You 


ested in tulips, or in irises, or in 
dahlias—or in all three, for they 
arrive in different seasons— he is 
a made man. Life suddenly be- 
comes an entirely new and more 
interesting matter. The man who reaches the point where he 
sneers: ‘Vonderschnuck! Vonderschnuck for tulips? Why, I 
wouldn’t have one of that dealer’s bulbs in my garden if he 
gave it to me!’ is on the way to eminent success in his regular 
business life. A fad of this sort, any live avocation, not only 
clears a man’s brains of cobwebs, but it sends a sweep of clean 
air thru it.” 








as if it was chopped out with 
the dull end of an axe. And 
I’ve discovered that whether 
what I turn out is good or 
bad depends on what sort of 
day I tackle the job with—a 
dull day or a keen, sharp, 
happy day. I never did have 
much luck whittling with a 
butter-knife. 

And it is the same with 
you. If you get up in the 
morning—no matter what 
your business is—and find 
that the only day you have 
on hand to use in your busi- 
ness is a one of these dull 
insipid days with no more 
edge than a rolling-pin you 
might as well go back to 
bed and let the mould grow 
in your hair. That’s all the 
good that day will ever be 
to you. No matter whether 
your business is running a 
bank or running a house a 
dull, stale day that has a 
brown taste in its mouth is 
never in this world going to 
be a keen edged tool. 

And when a man gets to 
be my age, and is like a 
safety razor blade that has 
been used eighty seven times 
on one side and then turned 
over and used eighty seven 
times on the other, his days 
are going to be mighty dull 
days and considerably in need 
of a whetstone if he don’t look 
out. His life is going to get 
full of tiresome cobwebs and 
musty smells and saw wood 
like a piece of tinfoil. 


Along about then, if he has not been wise enough to begin 








Why It Pays to Have a Hobby 


“Don’t be a Jack-of-all-Trades!” parents 
used to advise their sons, fancying they were 
assing out the mintage of wisdom. For the 
sees who had an all-around interest in every- 
thing in this great, big, round world of ours, 
wart ked upon as a failure. To be susceptible 
“hobbies,” was a grave matter. Heads 
nodded, hearts were heavy, sleepless nights 
were spent. 

And it is not strange that this impossible 
idea should have gained currency. Humanity 
has always shied at the extraordinary individ- 
ual. If he insisted in bobbing up out of the 
well-ordered Rut, he was a marked man from 
that day, a fit subject for the insanity com- 
mission. Mark Columbus, Roger Bacon, Gut- 
tenberg, Westinghouse, Marconi. . 

Hobbies are not handicaps—this we now 
know. Hobbies, if you know their limitations, 
are the sparks that ignite the oil of endeavor. 
They sharpen the perception, quicken the 
pulse, renew the a, 

Hobbies pay because they counterbalance 
your mental apparatus. And so your machinery 
runs smoothly, without vibration, knock or 
miss. Like Ben Hur’s galley slaves, you must 
pull the oar from both sides, or you will be- 
come muscle-bound and be thrown into the 
discard. 

Grind yourself a new edge today—with a 


hobby! 








I would have liked to write 
more about that then, but I 
was in a hurry and had to go 
right on to something else 
because my taxes were due 
and I did not want the editor 
to waste time sending back 
the article with a letter say- 
ing it was all right but that 
he could not send a check 
until I had gone over the 
article and cut eight thou- 
sand words out of it, so I 
stopped there and changed 
the subject. 

The truth is that I am a 
member of such a fine and 
dandy country club with 
such an excellent golf course 
that I am posted every six 
months for non-payment of 
dues, and I have played over 
the course just once. I get 
as much fresh air—the same 
number of breaths per min- 
ute, exactly—and as much 
good exercise and more hap- 
piness right out in my back- 
yard trying to fool a couple 
of thousand tulip bulbs into 
thinking I know which is the 
right end to stick in the 
ground, and when it comes 
to conversation I do get a lot 
more enjoyment out of telling 
my wife what a mistake she 
made in planting the petunias 
so close to the marigolds that 
they both have to stand pig- 
eontoed, than I do in having 
a golf partner tell me why my 
game is so different from 
Harry Vardon’s. Golf is all 
right, and other things are 


all right, but I can grow more first-class whetstones in my 








sooner, it is time for a man to go out into his backyard or his 
empty acre and begin raising homegrown whetstones to sharpen 
his dull days on. 

A while ago I was writing an article on ‘‘Ruts” and I wrote: 
“‘A garden—whether flower or vegetable—is a delightful avoca- 
tion for any man, if he enjoys it. When a man becomes inter- 


garden than on the golf course. 

By whetstones, I mean, of course, that clean, clear interest 
in something of my own that keeps every day bright and keen. 
Plugging an axe into a tree all the year round, and year after 
year, dulls it, and plugging your life at your business all the 
year round, dulls your life in the same way. I don’t have to tell 
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you that; you know it. To do his or her best a man or a woman 
needs something to whet his days. Or her days. As the case 
may be. 

Whether a man plants fruit on a ten-acre lot or grows tulips 
or radishes between the fence and the back porch, the prime 
good quality of this sort of homegrown whetstone is the same 
—a fruit tree and a garden is always on the move; it is always 
hopping along just one jump ahead of you and keeping you on 
the keen and interested go. It does not, like a golf course, lie 
down and snooze until you sort of lazily think it is about time 
to go over and wake it up. The minute you put a spade in the 
ground that garden takes a running start and shouts ‘Tag! 
You’re it!” and scoots off thru digging time and planting time 
and thinning-out time and weeding time and pruning time and 
picking time and you get so interested and excited and have 
such delightful bug problems and fertilizer puzzles and swell 
up so big when your petunia measures an actual five inches 
across the top—from Maine to California, as you might say— 
that you are keen to get at your work in the morning and keen 
to get back to your garden later on. And if you do catch up 
with your garden and head it off and get in front of it you find 
that it scoots between your 
legs and it is time to dig up 
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buctoo and drowned 199,999 natives, and you may say “My! 
my!” or you may merely yawn, but if your wife comes in and 
says, “John, the Jones’s dog or something has broken that 
seedling dahlia you were meaning to exhibit at the flower show,” 
you know what real tragedy is. 

All this whets your day and whets your life. I’ll leave the 
talk of beauty and of thoughts in the garden to those who are 
more accustomed to write of them. I hope I enjoy beauty— 
whether it is the beauty of a tulip or of a plum—as much as the 
next man, but I’m talking of the other good a garden does one. 
I’ll leave out the appetite it gives you and the fresh air, too. 
If all these were cancelled and wiped away the value of a 
garden in giving a man or a woman something to work with— 
something in which he can become thoroly interested—would 
make it one of the most valuable things in the world. 

Our garden is, considered one way, in four parts. My whole 
place is 100x180 feet, and on this is a fairly large house and a 
large stable. There is a driveway and a path or two. Between 
the barn and the rear fence is a strip about as wide as a man 
could straddle and there my wife has her fernery—very nice; 
lots of ferns of all kinds. In a space between the driveway and 

a path is the shrubbery. 
Shrubbery along one edge of 








bulbs and bag them up before oo 
you have quite got rid of the 
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weeds. And about the time 3 
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you can lean back and say 
“By golly! we had a good 
time this summer, my garden 
and I!” along come the seed 
catalogs and the bulb cata- 
logs and the tree catalogs and 
you get a pencil and begin to 
figure. 

“Here,” you say to your 
wife, “is a new tulip that 
ought to be worth trying— 
‘Crown Prince Joachim 
Boomzedoom, Early Dar- 
win: Winner of the large tin 
medal with six points, Har- 
lem, 1922. This is undoubt- 
edly the most noble tulip 
yet seen in captivity. Stem 
four feet tall, as stiff as a steel 
fishrod; foliage deep green 
and even greener than that 
yet. Blossom so softly pink 
that Queen Wilhelmina wept 
like a child when she saw it 
and so large that one of our 
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the place, also, and elsewhere. 
Very nice; quite a lot of it. 
Numbers three and four get 
mixed up quite a little; num- 
ber three is my wife’s garden 
and number four is my tulip 
. outfit. They shake hands 
more or less. Some of the 
tulips may stake out a tem- 
porary homestead in one 
place and a little later some 
of my wife’s flowers may 
move in there, and the next 
year her iris may foreclose 
a mortgage on the whole 
strip. Gradually everything 
is getting located where it 
belongs. I think, meanwhile, 
I have talked more words 
regarding the location of my 
tulips than regarding the 
education of my eldest daugh- 
ter and certainly ten times as 
many as I have ever spoken 
regarding the state of Europe. 

This is because a garden 
gets to be a mighty living 
part of any man’s life. He 
may, if he likes that slant, 
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gardeners fell into a bloom 
and has not yet been re- 
covered’.”’ 

“What is the price?” your wife asks. 

“Well, of course, it is something exceptionally fine,” you 
say. ‘The price is not bad considering.” 

“What is the price?” 

“Hum! Well, I did not think of getting a thousand, you 
know——”’ 

“What is the price?” 

“Well, five dollars a bulb,”’ you say, being forced to it. 

“Oh!” says your wife. She pauses. “Well, it might be 
worthwhile to have one or two just for novelty. A few really 
nice varieties always give one such pleasure. I think you had 
better get one or two.” 

And then she says: 

“And just hand me that iris catalog, John, while we’re talking 
flowers. It’s under that magazine. There’s a new iris I want 
to show you—I don’t think it is so very expensive for such an 
extra fine 

She gets it, of course. The catalog. And the iris, too. 

Half the dullness of life is due to the fact that a husband and 
wife have so little to talk about; so littlethat is interesting. 
Christopher Columbus might come back from discovering 
America and keep a wife interested an hour or so but most of us 
don’t have time to go off discovering Americas every day. I 
don’t. But I can come in almost any morning and give my 
wife a most interesting bit of news 

“What do you think?” I ask her. “That purple columbine 
that was showing yesterday is full out today!’ 

So we go out and see the purple columbine and admire it. 
And talk about it. It is like having a new and beautiful baby 
every morning. When you own a garden—your very own gar- 
den—you have something that is important. You pick up the 
morning paper and read that a tidal wave has wiped out Tim- 














hire a man to dig the garden. 
He may, if he chooses, hire a 
man to do nearly all the work. He may, if he is plutocratically 
heeled, hire a regular gardener. The garden is his garden, none 
the less. 

Personally I like the digging in the ground, the trimming of 
my own grass path’s edges and planting the bulbs and all the 
rest with my own hands. When I have a trouble I like to go 
out and tell it to a tulip—to a red-and-yaller tulip; they don’t 
mind a few troubles. I like to go out and sit on the grass and 
dig up self-heal and sand-grass and dandelions and get one 
square foot clear and then a square yard clear. I find that when 
I have an idea that will not’ line itself up in proper form for an 
article or a story I can make it line itself up most quickly and 
most satisfactorily by storing it away in the back of my brain 
and going out in the garden for a while with a trowel. In the 
sweet thoughtlessness of garden messing the idea begins 
to talk and twist and get legs where it ought to have legs, and 
arms where it ought to have arms, and a head and a face and— 
zing!—it is a proper idea, all ready to be put on paper and sold 
for a million dollars or less. Mostly less. But even less than a 
million dollars is worthwhile. 

Dallas Lore Sharp seems to favor bees rather than a garden. 
He says bees are pure poetry and adds, ‘So in my going to and 
fro I carry a hive of bees—a hive to give to every man, for 
the health in it, the happiness, the philosophy, the poetry. A 
hive of bees is a big gamble, too, and more rest and distraction, 
not counting the stings, than any other plaything I know.” 

I’ll not quarrel with that. Have bees if you don’t want a 
garden. Or have bees and garden both. Have the bees in the 
garden, if you want to. Personally I prefer goldfish in the 
garden, for no goldfish has ever stung me on the back of the 
neck and several bees have, but that is merely my own feeling 
in the matter. The big thingis not to (Continued on page 27 



































Anna Dickie Olesen of Minnesota 


The Busy Housewife in Public Life 


An Interview With MRS. PETER OLESEN 


T was a political meeting. 

There were touches of the 

old atmosphere one used to 
find in the “‘good old days” 
when political rallies were held. 
The village band was making the meeting house resound with 
national and patriotic airs. The crowd was milling around; 
there was much hand-shaking and well-wishing; wire-pulling 
and log-rolling were in evidence, asis always the case when those 
of political turn of mind or ambition get together. 

Somehow, tho, the atmosphere had changed. It was not 
filled with tobacco smoke; there were no evidences of campaign 
whiskey, and there was no hysteria. The first thought that 
struck one was the proportion of women in the audience. And 
the expressions on the faces of one 
and all indicated that a new con 
sciousness has come over the 
American people. They were 
sober, but not sullen; they were 
thinking, and they were thinking 
without demonstrativeness. 

The band ceased playing and 
the chairman advanced to the 
front of the platform and paused 
for silence. A woman! We looked 
again, and every person on the 
platform was a woman! Indeed, 
there was a change. 

“We are signally honored this 
evening,” the chairman, com- 
menced, “in having with us Mrs. 
Anna Dickie Olesen, the first 
woman ever nominated by a 
major political party for the great 
office of United States Senator.” 

We searched those seated on 
the platform with curious eyes 
What kind of a woman was this 
Mrs. Olesen—a typical “suffra- 
gette?”’ Probably. In fact, no doubt! That large, aggressive 
looking, mannish type of woman over on the left of the plat- 
form must be Mrs. Olesen. We settled back and placidly 
listened to the chairman again. But she was concluding her 
speech. 

“Mrs. Olesen will now speak to us on the issues of the hour!”’ 


Senate Discusses 








The First Woman Nominated for U. S. 


“Woman's Place” 








There was a brief scraping of 
feet, coughing all over the 
room, then a hush of sepulchral 
quality settled over the audi- 
ence. 

A slender, dark-haired woman of pleasant features and dark, 
expressive eyes, advanced to the table at the front of the plat- 
form. She was dressed plainly in black, and carried a brief case, 
which she deposited upon the table. There was a slight ripple 
of hand-clapping. She smiled, and toyed with a chain, as she 
commenced to speak. 

Her voice was husky, yet sufficient to fill the large hall. You 
lost her words in noting the wideness of the mouth—truly in- 
dicative of the born orator. The play of her eyes, the light that 
flamed up in them and died down 
to a warm glow now and then, as 
she warmed into her speech, en- 
tranced you. 

“Friends,”’ she commenced, “I 
left home a week ago Thursday 
with $30 in my pocket, and the 
Ford car which the women of 
Minneapolis so kindly presented 
to me. I spoke twenty-two times 
last week to over 6,000 people. I 
have met with a wonderful recep- 
tion wherever I have gone. The 
people have been most kind, and 
I want the reporters in the audi- 
ence, if they say anything at all 
about the meeting, to say that the 
people of Minnesota have shown 
the utmost courtesy to the woman 
-andidate.”’ 

Mrs. Olesen paused a moment, 
and then leaped boldly into the 








Mrs. Olesen and the car presented to her by the club women fray. 
of Minneapolis 


“T have faith that our plat- 
form is what the people want. I 
have lectured to the people of the Northwest for more than five 
years, but never have I seen audiences so hungry and so ready 
to listen. You see it in their faces wherever you go. 

“We face a political crisis in this country today. I am more 
anxious to speak the truth than I am to win votes.”” And Mrs, 
Olesen launched into an analysis (Continued on page 31 
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How to Get the Most From Your Camera 


HARRY C. PHIBBS 





if you enclose a stamped envelope. 





How many really good pictures do you get with your camera? Do you know how to get results with your camera, or do you 
merely trust to luck? @ Photography is not adifficult art to those who “ know how,” but one must observe a few simp!e principles 
of optics if success is to be had. And the nice part about it is that you can get good pictures in almost any kind of weather, if you 
understand these principles. @ Mr. Phibbs is going to instruct Fruit, Garden and Home readers in the art of taking pictures. He 
will show you how to take good pictures of your flowers and shrubs, your friends and family. He will gladly answer your questions, 








OST people have a camera of some kind or other and 
most have at some time or other made a few snap-shots. 
When you first get your camera, your fingers itch to 

pull the shutter and without knowing how, or thinking why, 
you will “shoot” at all kinds and conditions of things. The 
result is not generally satisfactory, for obvious reasons. 
Everything about you, your 
home; garden; neighborhood; 


didn’t think anything of the picture end of the business at 
the the time. Just asked the family, sitting on the front porch, 
to “sit still” and then you snapped. It looks like them of 
course, but the thing lacking is the naturalness, the ease, 
the compositior. that the professional seems to be able to get 
into a picture as a matter of course. 

You can get the same thing 
in your pictures, if you will 





the flowers you raise, the fruit 
you grow, your friends, your 
family, your pets, and your 
possessions have pictorial pos- 
sibilities that your magic cam- 
era can make graphic—a treas- 
ured record for the years to 
come. 

Photography is like any other 
sport. You must know how 
to play it before you can get 
real fun or right results. An 
expensive camera is not essen- 
tial. You can get just as much 
fun and as many pictures from 
a moderate priced little box, 
as you can from an expensive 





only think before you press 
the button. Think out some- 
thing for your group to do. 
Have an idea behind your pic- 
ture and then maneuver your 
subjects to work out-that idea. 
It need not be an elaborate 
plot or an extravagant pose. 
Just something simple and nat- 
ural. To illustrate; we will 
take the group of girls in bath- 
ing suits posed on a sand-hill. 
You have seen hundreds of 
snap-shots taken on vacation, 
where a group in bathing cos- 
tumes sit in a stiff row, grinning 
a self-conscious smile at the 








machine with a lot 
of scientific ‘“doo- 
dads” fixed on its 
front. It is in the 
“know how” of course 
The Editor has ask- 
ed me to tell you 
how to play the game 
of photography so 
that you can make 
an acceptable photo- 
graph, a real picture 
of those things you 
love and appreciate. 
Now we'll begin by 
looking back over 
some of those old 
prints you made. 
Most of them show 
a photograph of sorts, 
but there is some- 
thing lacking. Where 
the exposure was 
right and the focus- 
ing correct, did you 
get a real picture? 
Why no, because you 








camera. In this pho- 
tograph the three 
girls were posed so 











that no two heads 
were on the same 
level. They were 
told to look down at 
the shore where the 
waves were tumbling 
into the sand; a 1-25 
second exposure at 
stop 16 and we have 
something worth 
while. 

Then take the pho- 
tograph of the boy 
and girl setting off 
for a paddle. We 
make them take a 
pose that shows ex- 
actly what they are 
doing; then give an 
exposure of 1-10 sec- 
ond at stop 16. Nat- 
urally the figures are 
grouped and the cam- 
(Cont'd on page. 33 
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ID you ever stop to pick 
wild flowers in the country, 
along the side of the road? 

Weren’t those flowers and the 
very gathering of them refreshing 
to you as no other flowers could be? Didn’t you think at the 
time that the larkspur would look lovely in the purplish grey 
bowl, that the bluest blue chickory would be just “sweet’’ in 
the crystal jar and that the graceful white queen’s lace would 
be cool and beautiful in the green wall vases on the side porch? 
And didn’t you wish that you ‘could have these flowers more 
often? If you have ever done any or all of these things, then 
you are one of the “called” to the pleasant avocation of having 
a wild flower garden. You too, on every trip along country 
roads and into the mountains, will be digging up roots to plant 
in some unused corner of your lawn. 

Two years ago I resolved to have such a garden. Since that 
time each ride or walk in the country has been a real experience 
to me. Never before did I know that there were so many kinds 
of wild flowers in the world. My perception and powers of 
appreciation have been increased and all the old thrill that, 
when I was a child, I used to have in collecting stamps and 
Indian arrow heads, has returned to me in my flower garden. 

If one has a magpie instinct for collecting, in the growing 
of wild flowers one will find at its highest that satisfaction 
known only to collectors. 

Of course, one should be careful in acquiring one’s wild 
flowers not to dig up so many from the highway and adjacent 
wood and field that their absence will lessen the beauty of the 
country side for other passers-by. 


N beginning this new enterprise, the choice of the place 

for the garden is important. If one is to specialize on ferns 
and on other plants that require shade and moisture, one 
should choose a well shaded part of the lawn, or a corner 
between two walls of the house. If one is to plant wild asters, 
queen’s lace, bouncing bet, wild columbine, day-flower, 
larkspur, golden aster, cinquefoil, black-eyed susan and daisies, 
one should choose a fairly open place that has the sun on it for 
at least a part of the day. The rule to follow here is to select 
for one’s wild. flower garden the place and soil most like the 
native environments of the flowers. The plot of ground can 
be large or small according to one’s desires and abilities. 

After the place for the garden has been chosen, then the 
question of planting the flowers must be settled. To plant 
the flowers in prepared beds more nearly assumes their taking 
root, but to plant them in the grass as if they naturally grew 
there, is to me irresistible. 

The first time that I planted in my garden—larkspur was 
the first flower—Narcisse, the cook, looked out of the kitchen 
window and said to me disapprovingly: 

“La, Miss Frances, if yo’ will bring them weeds into this 
yard, why don’t yo’ have the ground spaded up and a flower 
bed made? Whoever heard o’ plantin’ anything right out in 
the grass. They won’t look like nobody planted them. They’! 
look as if they jest growed there.” 

“But that’s just what I want,” I answered. “I don’t want 
them to look as if I planted them. I want them to look as if 
God had planted them.”’ And that is indeed the charm of such 
a garden; the flowers do look as if they just grew. 


| HAVE planted some of my flowers around an old cistern, 
the top of which in time is to be sunken into a concrete lined 
pool in which I shall have water lilies and all sorts of wild 
flowers. 

Queen’s lace or bird’s nest and chickory or succory I have 
planted at one end of the long side porch where the morning 
sun cannot close the chickory blossoms and where the after- 
noon sun can give both flowers the sunshine they require. 
All the forenoon this spot is almost startlingly beautiful, 
anointing the eyes and the heart with the elusive bluest blue 
and the dainty feathery white lovliness. 

Is there anything more graceful or more altogether enchant- 
ing than the Trumpet Vine or Virginia Creeper? These I 
have planted near locust trees, which they entwine without 
harming. 

And there are the wild shrubs—laurel, rhododendron, 
azslea, woodbine or coral honeysuckle and sweet brier. Surely 


Why Not Have a Wild Garden? 


FRANCES JEWELL 


Consider the Possibilities of Wild 
Plants and Shrubs in Your Garden 





they bring with them the breath 
of broader pastures and of upland 
heights. Elder in great masses, I 
love. It is exceedingly difficult 
to transplant, but once trans- 
planted an unending joy and delight. 

Of course, near the kitchen porch, I have planted mint 
which has in it all the romance of the brook with the haunt- 
ing murmur and of the waterfall in the ravine. Is it memory 
and imagination alone that make this mint most savoursome 
in mint sauces and mint jellies and most crisp and inviting 
in lemonade and iced tea? 

Each season brings its own delights, not only in reaping the 


-fruits of earlier labor but in collecting, digging, planting, 


cherishing new flowers for one’s garden. First of all in the 
spring come hepaticas, mayapples, trilliums, dog-tooth violets, 
Solomon’s seals, followed closely by Stars of Bethlehem, blue 
violets, white violets, baby’s breath, wild hyacinths, irises, 
wild phlox, crow’s feet, buttercups, daisies and wild columbine. 
Thru the summer are larkspur, red clover, gorgeous butterfly 
weed, chicory, queens lace, azurea and many others. The late 
summer and early fall see the brilliant royal display of color— 
golden rod, black-eyed susans, yellow asters, wild sun flowers, 
purple iron weed and purple asters. Along with these are 
gentians and all the wild asters or Michelmas daisies as they 
are more beautifully called,—smooth asters (violet blue), 
New York asters (blue), heart-leaved asters (lilac), panicled 
asters (pale blue or white), heath asters (white), many flowered 
asters (white), small white asters. Wild asters are equally 
beautiful, massed in the yard and used in vases for household 
and porch decorations. The white asters add grace and dainti- 
ness when combined with larger flowers, and soften flowers 
that are rigid in color and texture. 


One interesting thing about a wild flower garden is that 
the next year not only the flowers that one consciously planted 
the year before come up, but also appear many unexpected 
beauties, the roots or seeds of which were entangled with the 
roots one has dug. 


AST spring I found along the Kentucky river cliffs the rare 
Mountain Pink or Catchfly, and last fall I found in the 
mountains the Indian Paint Brush. These are the most glow- 
ing startling, vivid, red flowers that I know. Both of these J 
cherished. Alas! they did not grow for me. But then, that is 
part of the game. Next fall, I shall try again to give suitable 
living conditions to the Indian Paint Brush and next spring 
I shall try to coax the Mountain Pink to take root in my gar- 
den. Indeed my wild flower garden has put into my life an 
added something to live for; if I should ever have any doubt 
about the worthwhileness of life, I am sure my garden would 
restore to me my enthusiasm and zest for living. 


To add foreign color to my garden, a friend in Iowa sent 
me three wild rose bushes. The wild rose is Iowa’s state flower. 
Two of these rose bushes lived to lend greater charm and 
beauty to the garden. Is there any garden which has in it 
every state flower? Such a garden would be most interesting 
and, I should think, practical as an ideal toward which a 
wild flower gardener might build. 


Sometimes I have been afraid that I was a great bore to 
my friends who are always of necessity having to help dig up 
wild flowers by the roots. From picnics and drives and spend- 
the-days, I come home with the car floor covered with clumps 
of earth with a few stalks of flowers. Strange to say, however, 
people are extraordinarily patient about digging flowers with 
me. They seem to enjoy the game of whether or not the 
flowers they dig will be transplanted successfully, and to take 
pride in their parts of the garden. 

Of course, not all plantings—besides the beguiling Mountain 
Pink and the Indian Paint Brush—are successful. But the 
thrill of the collecting spirit and the excitement of real ad- 
venture hold me in their grip and make me feel that surely 
next time the fastidious wild flower that has not heretofore 
responded, will flourish in my garden. 


One can begin one’s wild flower garden in the spring, summer 
or fall. The process is simple, and so delightful that one never 
completes one’s garden but continues to add here a flower and 
there a flower; each one representing a joyous pilgrimage 
alone or a happy occasion with dearly loved friends, 
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Budgeting the Home Furnishings 


NELLIE I. MILLER 


HESE days a conserva- 

tive, not to say econo- 

mical, estimate for the 
cost of building a six-room 
house is seventy-five hundred 
dollars. Yet many would classify the couple as extravagant 
who planned to spend twenty-five hundred dollars on its 
furnishings. As a matter of balance and proportion does it 
not seem fair that one-fourth of the total cost of ten thousand 
dollars should be devoted to making the house a comfortable 
place in which to live? A heating-plant, electricity and hot 
water are essential items but will not 
by themselves convert the rooms into 
hospitable havens for leisure hours. 
Rugs, draperies, furniture, lamps and 
pictures thoughtfully chosen and con- 
sistent with the whole are needed to 
form a suitable background for the 
well-rounded family life. 

Suppose, then, we have twenty-five 
hundred dollars to spend on furnishing 
a six-room house. To some this would 
mean munificence; to others, pains- 
taking skimping; but all around, con- 
sidering people in the city and sub- 
urbs, a good average number sooner 
or later spend this amount either in a 
lump or by degrees. Part of it is 
sometimes in the labor of the owners 
but should be kept account of and 
credited to what “Mother earns.” 

In the new house the wiring for 
electricity and the finishing of floors 
and woodwork will be included in the 
cost of building, but the coloring of 
the walls will come from the furnishing 
budget as will also the electric fix- 
tures. 

Our first problem then deals with 
carpets and draperies as well as with 
walls and fixtures. It is analogous to 
that of environment in selecting a 
building site. As some will pay more for the privilege of living 
in a desirable neighborhood, so some will wish to spend more 
on the backgrounds of their rooms. But in order that they 


How Much Will It Cost to Make the 
Inside Look as Good as the Outside? 








shall be the setting and not 
the center of interest we do 
not wish to make them con- 
spicuous by lavishing a large 
portion of our budget upon 
them. They must be good, durable and of a character to stay 
“put.” In other words, an Oriental rug would almost jump 
up at our guests if placed with our twenty-five hundred dollar 
furnishings. It would be in too strong contrast with. the other 
things which we could afford. We must forego the craving for 
the luxurious in our backgrounds even tho we use one-half our 
entire budget for this phase, while a 
household which requires a full social 
or mental life will limit these items to 
one-third. Let us split the difference 
and allow one thousand dollars for 
painting the walls and purchasing 
rugs, draperies and the electric fix- 
tures, exclusive of the portable lamps 
which we shall add later. 

In painting the walls, we may allow 
thirty-five dollars each for the living 
and dining rooms, thirty dollars for 
the hall and bath and twenty-five 
dollars for each of the other rooms. 
This will find us spending two hundred 
dollars on the walls of our house. We 
may not be able to contract for this 
amount, but let us “shop” around a 
little, for this is all we should pay for 
having the wall colors that we desire. 

The electric fixtures offer a wide 
range of choice, but the heavy and 
intricate ones in wrought iron or brass 
are not for our consideration. We 
may have one or two simple ones of 
these materials, but on the whole we 
will use some composition, perhaps a 
wood fibre or antique gold finish. In 
the hall we wish a lantern to illumi- 
nate both the entrance «nd stairway. 
This will be possible if the hall is 





quite small. We should be able to secure one, perhaps hexagon- 
al in shape, hanging from a long-linked chain in antique bronze 
finish for fifteen dollars. If we are fortunate enough to know 
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a worker in iron who would fashion us a pair of sconces for the 
wall we should have these, perhaps, on either side of a mirror. 
Otherwise the wrought iron, especially hand-wrought, will be 
beyond our reach. So we shall have the simple lantern or a 
pair of side brackets in composition, enameled, according to 
the needs of the hall. 

In the living room we shall require some form of general 
illumination. A small three-light fixture set in close to the 
ceiling will be adequate if there are several base plugs to which 
reading lamps may be attached. This type will be better than 
the indirect lighting bow! which has been in vogue, as it will 
cast the light down where it is wanted rather than up on the 
ceiling. Such a fixture may be had for around fifteen dollars. 
If the room has a fireplace which is much in use, the center 
lights may be dispensed with and two or three side lights sub- 
stituted. Single lights with small plates may be secured for 
upwards of five dollars. 

In the dining room we may wish to have a more pretentious 
fixture, especially if our plans involve frequent entertaining. 
The style of our furniture will influence the character, but 
twenty-five dollars will be all we can afford. One in the 
chandelier type with candles, made in good conservative but 
rather simple lines of brass would be suitable for many rooms, 
with the average dining room furniture. 

In the kitchen we shall have three, or more if necessary, 
side fixtures sq ar- 
ranged as to throw the 
light where it is needed 
while the biscuits are 
being “tossed,” or the 
stove is in use. All we 
wish is as simple a 
plate as possible, prob- 
ably in composition in 
enamel finish with but 
a single light in each 
place. We should se- 
cure these for three 
dollars a piece. Asim- 
ilar fixture in the 
bath room over the 
mirror, with a shield 
to focus the light where 
it is desired, will be 
sufficient. 

In the bedrooms two 
or three side lights, 
again in enamel finish, 
will furnish the most 
satisfactory illumina- 
tion. Ten dollars for 
each bedroom will bring 
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estimate as a sizable part of the cost. In our kitchen we shall 
need some linoleum, but most kitchens these days are small, so 
the cost here will be less—from ten to fifteen dollars, according 
to the grade we choose, 

There remain our three bedrooms. One of them we may 
cover with a cottage type of rug in plain color and interesting 
weave. Such a rug in an 8x10 may be secured for around thirty 
dollars. In another room we may use small hand-braided 
rugs and in the third a wool rug woven in the’styleof the old 
rag carpet but in a single color, This will bring our total 
close to three hundred and fifty dollars for our floor coverings 
and leave us the same amount for our draperies. Considering 
the number of windows with which houses nowadays are pro- 
vided, this is not an extravagant allotment. 

We should enjoy having no roller shades; only glass curtains 
and draperies on traverse attachments to cover the windows 
at night, and if we plan carefully we may be able to do it. We 
should like to have the same kind of glass curtains at all of the 
windows, or at least, of related rooms on the same side of the 
house. We may choose pongee, or if the arrangement permits, 
we may have a silk gauze in brighter coloring in the living 
and dining rooms and pongee in the other rooms. The width of 
the windows is an important item in determining the cost of 
the two; if they are narrow enough to allow the fifty-inch gauze 
to be split, the cost will run around that of the pongee but will 
otherwise be nearly 
double. Suppose, then, 
we use pongee as good 
but conservative and 
as economical as any- 
thing we can find. 
There are as many 
grades and prices as 
there are manufactures 
but let us select some 
at a dollar and a half 
a yard. With about 
four yards to a window 
and allowing for rods 
and brackets as well as 
making, they will run 
approximately to eight 
dollars a window. 

The next question is, 
how many windows are 
there? We should wish 
at least four in our liv- 
ing room with two 
French doors, two in 
the dining room with 
one French door, two 
in the kitchen, one in 





the cost of the fixtures 
to around one hundred 
dollars, which, exclusive of the decorative lamps, is a fair 
amount to spend. This leaves but seven‘ hundred dollars for 
the rugs and draperies; with prices at their present level this 
means careful economy. 

In the living room a broad loom rug will be the most effective 
but one hundred and twenty-five dollars is as much as we shoul 
spend, so the size of the rug must determine its character. It is 
possible to secure a seamless rug of Wilton in plain coloring at 
eight dollars a square yard, so if our room is small, say 11x17, 
we could use a 9x15 rug and be within the price margin. But 
if our room is larger, even two feet each way, we shall have to 
use carpet by the yard at around fouranda half dollars a run- 
ning yard. Jn such a room, allowing approximately one foot of 
floor to show on each side we shall need a rug 11x17. This will 
require five strips of carpet each seventeen feet long or twenty- 
eight and one-third yards. At four and a half dollars a yard our 
rug will cost one hundred and twenty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents. At this latter price one may have a plain carpet or a two- 
toned type with a small all-over design. 

In the dining room we may require the same kind of a rug 
as in the livingroom, if there is an uncovered opening between 
them, but if there are portieres or French doors, we may use 
different colorings and a different grade of carpeting. In a 
small house of our type it will be better to use the carpeting, 
at four or four and a half dollars a yard. In a room 13x13, 
allowing the ten or twelve inch-margin of floor to show, we 
shall require five strips each eleven feet long. At four dollars 
a yard our rug will cost us seventy-three dollars. 

We shall be fortunate if our hall is small and needs but a 
runner or, perhaps, a small, slightly decorative oblong rug. 
On the stairs we shall require from eight to ten yards, so here is 
another forty or fifty dollars spent which we almost forgot to 





the hall, one in the 
bath room, three in one 
bedroom and two in each of the others. The kitchen and bath 
may have a different type of material in order to economize. 
Still, allowing for a few shorter lengths, our cost will be close 
to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Then, what can be done on the two hundred dollars remain- 
ing, in the way of overdraperies? In the living room and dining 
room we shall not need portieres as we have allowed for the 
French doors, so let us decorate our windows. Even if they 
are arranged in groups of two in these rooms, we shall need 
three pair, so if our curtains are to draw across the windows, we 
shall do without valances for we shall require the full width of 
the material for each window. With material at six dollars a 
yard, either velvet or some variety of silk or satin, including 
the lining of sateen, the traverse attachments and making we 
shall barely come under one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Our hall window may suffice with split widths and omit the 
curtains being pulled clear across. With materials costing 
about the same per yard as in the living room but without the 
traverse attachments we shall try to make this pair for twenty- 
five dollars. 

In the kitchen we have substituted a less expensive material 
which we might’ have omitted alotogether and for about the 
same cost used glazed chintz shades which would be decorative 
as well as serviceable. 

Upstairs, we still have three rooms with eight windows which 
gives an average of six dollars to the window. If we have 
fifty-inch material we may split it but thirty-six-inch would not 
split if we wished to cover the windows entirely. If we make 
these draperies ourselves we may spend as much as three 
dollars a yard on one room; if we have fifty-inch material on 
two rooms, and less on the third in order to cover the cost of 
rods and fixtures, (Continued on page 35 
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New and Useful Fruits From Other Countries 


An Exclusive Interview With Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


HE work of the agricultural explorer is, indeed, fascinating. 

It is more than that; it is extremely worthwhile because, 

thru his efforts in all parts of the world, fruits and vege- 
tables and other useful plants are discovered in their native 
habitat and brought back and acclimated to our conditions 
and our soils and made to add to the economic resources and 
comfort of our people. 

Among the important phases of the work which is being 
done is that in connection with the introduction of fruits of 
economic value to this country. To attempt to describe this 
work in detail and the many ramifications which it has would 
call for more space than is now available, but it will be of 











The Quetta Nectarine, a new comer of promise 


interest to set down a few of the more important fruits which 
the agricultural explorers in the service of the department of 
agriculture have given to the country. 

Not long ago Wilson Popenoe, who has spent many years 
in this work in various parts of the world, gave an insight into 


A new hardy plum for the northern state 


the vast importance of this work in an exclusive interview for 
Fruit, Garden and Home readers. 

“Take, for instance,” he commenced, “the Honey Dew 
melon which is now a great favorite thruout the country. 
While we were not directly responsible for the production of 
this worthy melon, we did have a great deal to do with it 
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indirectly. More than twenty-five years 
ago we brought in the Persian and Casaba 
melons. While they were not common 
until recently, they were introduced a 
quarter of a century ago. It was from 
these melons that the Honey Dew was 
produced, it being a hybrid melon pro- 
duced from crosses springing out of these 
introductions. A characteristic of these 
melons is that they require a long growing 
season, a dry atmosphere, which makes 
them exceptionally valuable for sections 
of the country where our more common 
melons do not thrive so well. 

“In the case of pears, we have lately 
brought in a new Chinese pear which 
should have widespread economic value 
in all pear-growing regions of the country. 
Our greatest trouble with native pears 
has been that they are subject to pear- 
blight, which disease has largely de- 
stroyed the pear industry. 

“Chinese pears are immune to pear- 
blight. Mr. Frank Myers is responsible 
for the introduction of the Chinese pear 
into this country, andit hasbeen hybrid- 
ized with some of our varieties and 
has demonstrated that the hybrid- 
ized stock is also largely immune 
from blight. This Chinese pear is 
as hardy as any of our native pears 
and will grow practically anywhere 
in the country successfully. 

“We have also brought in another 
promising variety that is more or 
less blight-resistant, the Favorita, 
which comes from Spain. It seems 
to resist blight and is nearly as good 
as the Bartlett for use in canning and 
dessert dishes. 

“In the case of peaches, we have 
brought in several varieties from 
China and elsewhere. We have the 
Vain Queur from Spain, a very inter- 
esting variety. We have also intro- 
duced some yellow clings from Chile 
and Australia which will prove un- 
usually valuable for canning. It will 
grow successfully in the West and 
Middle West and may replace many 
of the standard varieties in those sec- 


tions. One of the most interesting things we have introduced 
has been an aphis-immune apple from Chile. 
grow in some parts of the United States, most of them will be 
used for stock plants to render our own native stock immune 
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A Chinese blight-resistant pear 





Avocados, the alligator pear 


While it will 
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Nectarine, which came to us from Quetta, 
Afghanistan, one of the most remote 
corners of the world from which we have 
received specimens. I-might say that 
Nectarines are similar to peaches, but 
have a more delightful flavor. Our trou- 
ble in the past has been to secure varieties 
that could be shipped, and the Quetta is 
the first we have found that answers this 
requirement. It is very tough and will 
prove very valuable to our horticultural 
world. It is hardy and will grow thruout 
most of the peach belt in this country. 
The size of the fruit.averages the size of 
the typical peach, altho it is not large as 
as some of our peaches. It requires the 
same ripening season as the average 
peach. We are also trying out some New 
Zealand nectarines at the present time. 

“We have found a new hybrid plum in 
Kozlov, Russia, which, for a better name 
we will call the Kozlov plum. The parent 
stock was Reine Claude and Sloe varie- 
ties. It is much hardier than the average 
native plum and will grow away up north 
where plums have never succeeded before. 
It is a blue plum. 

“We also have an interesting plum 
from South Africa, the Methley, an- 
other hybrid which has done remark- 
ably well in Texas the past year. It 
stands drought better than any plum 
we have, and has fruit of excellent 
quality. 

“The Bush Cherry from China will 
prove to be a valuable addition to 
our list of fruits in this country. It 
is a low-growing shrub bearing an 
excellent quality of fruit, and it is 
extremely hardy, standing the cold 
and it may even grow in sections 
where this fruit is not profitably 
grown at the present time.” 

Of course, the work of the agricul- 
tural explorer is not, by any means, 
confined exclusively to the useful 
fruits which other countries may be 
made to contribute thru the thoro- 
ness of his scrutiny. Nor does it 
mean that the agricultural explorer 
confines himself strictly to fruits or 


plants which will thrive in our temperate zone exclusively. It 
should not be forgotten that we have a tropical zone in the 
United States where a considerable part of our commercial 
fruit and vegetable supply is grown, and the agricultural ex- 


plorer has these sections in mind, as well as the great temperate 
zone, when he is abroad. Some of the most important dis- 











The Chinese Jujube 


irom aphis. Some of this work has already been done success- 
lully. Some of these apples seem to be good for their fruit, but 
their chief value will come from the other direction mentioned. 
A collection of New Zealand varieties has also been introduced 


for experimentation. 


“A very valuable riew introduction has been the Quetta 





A very hardy Chinese bush cherry 





coveries have been made with this in view. 

One of these tropical fruits about which Mr. Popenoe and his 
chief, Dr. Fairchild, are most enthusiastic, is the avocado, a 
tree-borne fruit of general appearance similar to the pear, but 
much larger and of entirely different taste and characteristics. 
This fruit is now being grown in many 


(Continued on page 29 











~ How to Have Green Vegetables the Year Around 


JOHN G. WESTBROOK 


Dr. Orton Has Fresh Vegetables 
Every Day In His Own Garden 


HAVE visited a good many 

vegetable gardens the past few 

years. I have had a vegetable 
garden of my own which, at times, 
I considered the last word in the 
art of gardening. And so, when I visited a vegetable garden in 
the District of Columbia recently, I felt that 1 knew something 
about gardens and was in a position to judge accurately what 
I saw. 

Dr. W. A. Orton of the United States department of agricul- 
ture has the best vegetable garden I have yet visited. This 
means considerably more than the bare words imply. He has 
a garden that not only looks right, and is right, but a garden 
containing the widest variety of vegetables—a garden exhibit- 
ing the greatest care and thought in its execution—than any 
private garden in this country, I suppose. 

The past season Dr. Orton grew eighty-one species or kinds 
of plants in 255 varieties in his little garden which is of average 
size (not over two ordinary city lots). Dr. Orton has not been 
content to grow the ordinary or common vegetables in his 
garden. He has imported vegetable greens from the four 
corners of the world. He has tested and compared varieties 
in a species until he knows the last world on the subject. He 
knows, above all else, the growing habits of each variety— 
just when it will come on for succession—and, consequently, 
when to plant it in order to fit into a scheme of progressive 
harvesting. . 

All this would be well worthy of attention in these columns 
and would be of interest and profit to the small vegetable 
gardener, but it is not the important thing which Dr. Orton 
has done. If that were all,we might feel with entire propriety 
that his efforts had been along ordinary channels and entitled 
to only an ordinary amount of attention. But Dr. Orton has 
achieved something else of greater importance. 

He has, first of all, so organized his gardening work that he 
has green vegetables in his garden the year around, and without 
the aid of a greenhouse. In the second place, he has studied 
and compared different varieties of vegetables so that he is an 
authority on cooking them, on blending them together in 
palatable dishes—and he has discovered some points on pre- 
paring aad cooking vegetables for the table which should be of 
the utmost importance to every gardener and housewife in the 
country. 


OMEONE has observed that “Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” So it was in the case of Dr. Orton. But for an 
unfortunate physical condition, Dr. Orton might today be 
aising his potatoes, corn, beans and peas much as thousands 
f other vegetable gardeners are. But Dr. Orton is a diabetic 
and grim necessity dictates that he live on a vegetable diet 
containing a low content of carbohydrates. The more ordinary 
vegetables such as corn, beans and potatoes are denied to him 
except in very limited quantities. Thus has Necessity forced 
him into more or less unexplored gardening channels, and caused 
him to discover points of marked importance to all gardeners. 
When we were standing in his garden, examining the hun- 
dreds of varieties grown there, I asked Dr. Orton how it was 
possible for him to grow green vegetables in his garden the year 
around. I reminded him that out in the Central West we had 
a more severe climate than that of the District of Columbia. 

“Tf I lived in the Central West,” he said, ‘I would have my 
green vegetables during the winter just the same. I would 
search until I found sufficient hardy varieties of winter vege- 
tables to withstand that climate. You can find them, if you 
have to have them! 

“T have had the benefit of the correspondents of the depart- 
ment of agriculture in all parts of the world—some thousands 
of them—who send me new vegetables as they are discovered, 
or their seed, and I test them out. Many have been discarded 
and only tlie worthy ones are kept. This has helped me find 
vegetables for every season in the year.” 

Among the vegetables found in the Orton garden are the 
following: 

Asparagus; basella; beans, bush and pole; beets; cabbage; 
carrot; cauliflower; celeriac; celery; chard; chenopodium 
amaranticolor; chervil; collards; corn salad; cress; cucumber; 
dandelion; eggplant; endive and escarolle; finocchio; kale; 
kohlrabi; lettuce; mung bean; mustard; New Zealand spinach; 
okra; onion, leek and shallot; orach; pai-sai; parsley; parsnip; 
patienre; pepper; purslane; roquette; radish; salisfy ; scorzonera; 


soy bean; spinach; squash and 
vegetable marrow; tomato; tur- 
nip; witloof. . 

“Corn, peas and _ potatoes, 
shelled beans, Lima beans, and 
other starchy vegetables are too high in carbohydrate for severe 
diabetics,” says Dr. Orton. They can, however, be added to 
the garden of the person not so concerned, increasing the range 
of varieties which may be grown. ‘And many of those men- 
tioned in the above list can be eaten in moderate quantities 
only,” he adds. “Several herbs are useful for flavoring pur- 
poses, particularly in connection with thrice-cooked vegetables 
for diabetics. Basil, chives, dill, horseradish, mint, sage and 
many others are used. 

“To maintain a succession thruout the year one needs to give 
particular attention to bridging the period of midsummer heat, 
for which New Zealand spinach, basella and chard are valuable, 
and to have cold-resistant plants to carry production late into 
the fall and to start it up as early as possible in the spring. The 
diabetic garden, or the garden for the person desiring green 
vegetables all the year around, should therefore be well stocked 
with biennials and perennials. Asparagus comes early, but 
French sorrel is even earlier. Dandelions are highly prized in 
the first spring days, especially if brought on early by covering 
the bed with a hotbed sash. The Patience dock is another 
little-known perennial of much merit.” 


D*: ORTON’S principal standby in the winter months con- 
sists of winter onions, radishes, parsnips and other vege- 
tables of like character. He has a new novelty in the form of 
the Mung bean sprouts for winter use. “The bean is a very 
small oriental type which one buys from Chinese supply stores 
or grows from seed procured from the department of agricul- 
ture,” says Dr. Orton. ‘Their special claim to merit is as a 
winter salad, for mung bean sprouts are one of the links in the 
all-the-year-around chain of salads. They grow in the kitchen 
and require only five days from planting time to harvest. Wash 
fifty grams of the beans and soak overnight in water. Place in 
a covered butter jar or other crock with only a thin film of 
water. Twice daily flood with fresh water and drain; this 
prevents the growth of molds and bacteria. The green outer 
skins of the beans float off in the washing, leaving the white 
sprouts which are ready for use when they have attained a 
length of one to two inches. To prepare for the table, wash 
and dip for two minutes in boiling water, then plunge into cold 
water and serve on lettuce with French dressing, or the mung 
beans may be incorporated with a chop suey mixture of minced 
chicken and chopped celery or other vegetables, in which case 
the other ingredients are cooked in a stewpan and the mung 
beans added just as the cooking is completed.” 

Another one of Dr. Orton’s links in the chain of winter vege- 
tables is Endive. Escarolle or Batavian endive also plays an 
important part here. ‘These are worthy of the highest rank,” 
he says, “‘since they fill in the late fall and early winter period 
with a salad that is richer, nuttier and crisper than lettuce and 
can be kept long in storage. They are plants of the chicory 
family that form broad, circular rosettes or mate of leaves, and 
are covered or tied up to blanch the center. They are cool- 
weather plants and thrive in the autumn months, but do not 
endure hot weather well: Plant from June to August and trans- 
plant the young seedlings in rows eighteen inches apart, twelve 
to fifteen inches apart in the row. 

“When grown, and about three weeks before using, gather 
the outer leaves together and tie them over the heart of the 
plant with twine or raffia. Blanch only as needed, as endive 
tends to decay if water gets into the tied up and blanched hearts. 
Before heavy frosts, take up the plants and set in a coldframe, 
with all possible earth adhering to the roots; tramp firmly and 
water the roots, but not the tops. Cover and add protection 
in the form of hay or straw as cold weather comes on. In this 
way endive may be carried in good condition past midwinter. 
The white center leaf stalks only are used for salads, with 
French dressing or mayonnaise. Try grapefruit in combination 
with it. Endive and escarolle may also be cooked for greens.” 





Dr. W. A. Orton has consented to tell Fruit, Garden 
and Home readers more about his methods of gardening 
in future issues. Of particular interest will be his article 
on ‘‘How to Cook and Blend Vegetables.”’ It will prove 
a revelation to the American housewife. 
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Some foreign curiosities in Dr. 
Orton’s garden: Basella, in lower 
left corner, a hot-weather spinach 
from India; Jew’s Mallow, from 


Ornamental vegetables consist of Tall Curled Kale, Yellow Chard, 
Red Chard and White Stalked, Green Leaved Chard 


Dr. Orton’s garden in May, showing method of culture and wide 
variety of vegetables grown 


The Year Around Vegetable Garden 









The garden of greens—(left to right) Red Orach; Norfolk Kale; 
Rows 3 and 4, ten kinds of chards 
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Egypt; Gobo, an educated burdock 
from Japan; Quinoa, the original 
breakfast food, a staple with Peru 
vian Indians. 





The garden in August, same spot as May picture, illustrating 
wire and string trellis in place of poles for beans 























Did fall canker worms defoliate 
your trees? These worms are easily 
destroyed by spraying with lead arsenate 
or other stomach poison not injurious to 
the foliage. 


Did you lose the last of your toma- 
toes by an early frost? If the tomato 
vines are protected against the first 
frosts many additional fruits may be 
harvested and the ‘tomato season much 
prolonged. Take some of the vines in 
and suspend them by the roots from the 
joists in the cellar and they will ripen the 
green tomatoes on the vine. 


Did your eggplant vines wilt? The 
eggplant belongs to a family of plants 
very subject to a bacterial wilt. The best 


control for the trouble is crop rotation. — 


This means that the eggplant should not 
be put on ground occupied by eggplant, 
tomatoes, or related plants, for several 
years previously. 


Did the garbage disposal present a 
big problem? Where there is no muni- 
cipal garbage disposal service, and often 
even where there is,a garbage burneris a 
paying investment. This may be fired 
at intervals and in every way prove both 
a convenience and a preserver of health 
and tidiness. The handy garbage cans 
with a tight-fitting lid opened by pressure 
of the foot on a pedal are ideal recep- 
tacles for garbage when an incinerator is 
out of the question. 


Did the hens slow up on their egg- 
laying with the shorter days? Length- 
en their day with artificial illumination. 
There are devices whereby electric lights 
may be turned on say at four-thirty or 
five, or whatever time is selected in the 
morning, and thus the day will be 
lengthened for the hen. It has been 
proved that the longer hours a hen puts 
in feeding and hustling the more reserve 
she will have for laying. Note sometimes, 
if you happen to find it possible, that 
even the well-filled crop of a fowl is 
emptied by the time she has been on the 
roost little more than half the long night. 
Without light she sits there until morn- 
ing, perfectly good time going to waste 
for lack of food to assimilate. Artificial 
lights get the hen down off the roost and 
save this wasted part of the day. As with 
all good things, however, care must be 
used that it is not overdone. Further- 
more, regularity must be the watchword 
with a flock working under pressure. 


Did blight spoil your pear trees? 
Go thru the trees now and cut out all 
blighted areas, both twigs and cankers, 
on the larger branches and trunk. Disin- 
fect the tools and also the wound itself 
with corrosive sublimate or mercuric 
chloride, a 7.3 grain tablet to the pint of 
water being employed. This is a deadly 
poison so animals or children must not 
gain access to it. If you are badly trou- 
bled with the blight in either pears, apples, 
quinces, or other fruits of like character, 
write to your experiment station for a 
bulletin on the subject. 


Did your garden fail for lack of 
moisture? Water is as necessary to a 
good garden as the soil itself, and for best 
returns a good water supply should not 


Did This Ever Happen to You? 


Additional Riddles Solved 


be neglected. Many gardeners claim the 
invcstment in an irrigation plantin one 
sense actually buys additional ground, 
by increasing tne yield on the area at 
hand. No matter whether the water must 
be applied by means of sprinklers, under- 
ground, or overhead systems, ditches, 
furrows, or flooding, a water supply will 
usually pay in a properly worked garden. 


Did your strawberries fail you? 
One of the best insurances of a good yield 
is the proper mulching of the patch. 
Straw, marsh hay, leaves, or best of all, 
good coarse strawy horse manure, is fine. 
The advantage of the horse manure is that 
it not only mulches when there is plenty 
of straw with it, but also puts a lot of 
first-class fertilizer on the patch. One 
thing to watch: Do not choose a mulch- 
ing material with weed seeds in it. It is 
hard enough work to keep the voiaunt er 
weeds out without sowing more weed 
seeds. Apply the mulch an inch or two 
deep over the entire patch as soon as the 
ground is frozen. In the early spring, 
after danger of late killing frosts is past, 
rake the mulch off the plants to the space 
between the rows. Do not cover too 
deeply with the finer mulching materials 
on account of the danger of smothering 
the plant. 


Did fungus diseases attack your 
shrubbery? A neighborof ours sprays his 
shrubbery with bordeaux mixture when 
he first notices the fungus growth ap- 
pearing. His shrubbery foliage carried 
better color right thru the season than 
most any other. foliage in the neighbor- 
hood. The color of the spray disappeared 
with a few rains. He taught several of us 
a good lesson. 


Did your apples have worms in 
them? You would be surprised how 
easily you could prevent wormy, scabby 
apples by spraying. We shall tell you 
more about it in later issues for we feel 
that every one of our friends ought to 
have the cleanest, finest fruit in the 
neighborhood, be it apples, pears, plums, 
cherries or whatever fruit he has in his 
yard. 


Did your garden seed turn out to 
be poor? First be sure it was given 
every chance to make good. If in spite of 
favorable conditions it failed to germi- 
nate properly, you are justified in con- 
sidering it to have been of inferior quality. 
The more seedoneplants the more he is 
usually convinced of the true economy of 
good seed, irrespective of price. Good 
seed is not necessarily expensive or high- 
priced seed, but remember that low- 
priced seed and cut-priced seed is seldom 
of the freshest and best quality. Stick to 
seed put out by a good, reliable house 
that is in the business to stay. 


Did your car balk and sputter 
every cold morning when you have 
tried to start it? When most cars are 
used thru the winter season the carburetor 
adjustment should be changed to meet the 
different temperature conditions of winter 
driving. 

Did your roses winter-kill? It al- 
ways pays to give plenty of winter protec- 
tion to the tender roses and run no 
chances. 





Did you fail to have early vege- 
tables? Why not plan for a hotbed? It 
will just about double the pleasure pos- 
sible from a garden, in both flowers and 
vegetables. 


Did your window boxes look bare 
last winter? You should place in them 
small sprigs of evergreens or even small 
evergreen plants if they are available. If 
anything can be done to make the winter 
landscape more attractive the effort it 
takes will be well repaid. 

Did your Italian bees become 
crossed with the inferior black varie- 
ties? This is all too common, for there 
are generally many black or German 
swarms in every neighborhood, and the 
young queens may mate with drones of 
the inferior variety. It will pay you to 
cull out such hybrid stock and keep your 
Italians purebred. 


Did you experiment with new 
varieties of flowers and shrubs? A 
friend of ours who makes this a practice 
is getting so much real recreation and 
pleasure out of his garden now that his 
home has taken on an entirely new mean- 
ing. Nothing in the world gives him 
more pleasure than working in a new 
shrub to enhance the value of his plant- 
ings. Incidentally, the whole neighbor- 
hood has been improved because garden 
enthusiasm is a contagious thing, as well 
as a most pleasant one. 


Did the day ever become ruined 
when you couldn’t find a saw or 
hammer? A place for everything and 
everything in its place will make the 
whole family one hundred percent happi- 
er. A tool rack in the garage or against 
a wall is also much more convenient 
than the average tool chest. 


Did your hoe and spade get rusty? 
You know a clean, bright implement is 
much easier to work with than one to 
which the soil clings and cakes. A little 
one-pound cake of axle grease will supply 
an enemy to rust for many months and 
it ought to be kept handy. When the 
tools are put away for winter, by ail 
means clean them up and grease them 
thoroly. 


Did you wonder what this bird or 
that among your season’s visitors 
might be? A bird guide often helps one 
to identify his birdland friends. A little 
knowledge of birds is interesting and in 
some cases valuable, for birds are both 
an economic and esthetic asset to any 
garden. 


Did you keep a diary of the season’s 
work last year? Resolve to keep one 
next, beginning now. It will be a bigger 
help than you can imagine and it may 
even prevent the repetition of many mis- 
takes. 

Did the rain come thru the roof by 
the chimney? Such places are always 
a source of trouble, but they can be fixed 
in a short time with a few flashings and a 
roof repair compound. 


Did you save the seed of unusually 
fine flowers and vegetables? Such 
practice is some trouble but the real 
garden lover gets a lot more out of it. 
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OST babies are born healthy. 
In spite of all the vices and 
extravagances of the past, 
Nature is long-suffering and chari- 
table to the genus homo. Not- 
withstanding this leniency, in the United States alone, about 
350,000 infants die annually before they reach the age of one 
year, and for every baby that dies five endure unnecessary 
sickness and suffering. Many of the latter are handicapped 
thru life. 

What, then, should be done with reference to the health of 
infants and children? Sanity and simple living are essential if 
mothers are to enjoy even a semblance of good health to say 
nothing of the proper development or even the life of the child 
entrusted to their care. Proper proportions of work, sleep and 
recreation under the best possible conditions and suitable and 
sufficient food should—must—be provided if the best interests 
of all concerned are to be served. 

A concerned young mother asks, ‘““‘When shall I begin to 
prevent baby’s illness?”’ Prevention should have been insti- 
tuted as soon as this young mother was born, if indeed not 
before that time. In any event prophylaxis should be com- 
menced as soon as conception has taken place, from which time 
all expectant mothers should live for the health and well-being 
of their children. While parental health is of vital importance 
in bringing normal children into the world, it is not proof 
against the depreciating influences that our artificial tho too 
generally approved and practiced manner of living must have 
on the development of offspring. History demonstrates that 
too many of the customs and conventions of society are headed 
toward degeneration. 

The inexperienced mother is often at a loss to know whether 
or not her baby is properly thriving. Granting that the infant 
is normal in size and form, healthy and strong at birth it be- 
comes a matter of vital importance to see that proper develop- 
ment is continued without interruption. Proper feeding and 
bathing, sufficient exercise, sleep and fresh air are the more im- 
portant requisities to insure good health and proper develop- 
ment. 

It goes without saying’ that every child brought into the 
world if he is to thrive must not only be fed, but properly fed. 
The question whether a child shall be strong and robust or a 
weakling is often decided by its food during the first three 
months. , 

In a very few instances man has improved on Nature’s 


The Normal Baby 


By WALTER A. LOOPS, M. D. 


Things to Consider in Keeping 
the Baby Normal and Happy 





processes and products. Not so 
with infant feeding. A great many 
people—especially young mothers 
—have not yet become convinced 
of this fact and the result, as in all 
violations of natural law, is suffering. When an infant nurses 
where Nature intended that he should he not only gets the most 
suitable food but is less likely to contract such diseases as 
cholera infantum, rickets or tuberculosis. The breast-fed baby 
has a much better chance of living thru his first year than has 
his bottle-fed-brother. He is his own dairyman and if his mouth 
and his mother’s breast are kept in proper condition he is pretty 
liable to progress favorably. He will also have better teeth 
than his less favored brother because mother’s milk contains the 
necessary lime salts for proper dental development in their 
most assimilable form. 

In caring with bottle-fed babies we must remember that 
fermentation begins almost as soon as milk is taken from the 
cow and the longer the time between milking and consumption, 
the greater are the chances for its causing disturbances. This 
is especially true in hot weather. It may occur too during cold 
weather if milk is kept at room temperature. On the other 
hand milk intended for infant feeding should not be allowed to 
freeze, for freezing alters its composition and may render its 
use undesirable. It should be kept neither too hot nor too cold, 
but “just right,” as was the little bear’s porridge in the fairytale. 

After a child is weaned there is still need to be careful of his 
diet. One is sometimes forced to stop and wonder if children 
do not grow up in spite of parents or guardians rather than as 
a result of any intelligent care that they may receive from them. 
When cucumbers, boiled cabbage, fried bacon, ice cream and 
cake are given to children ranging in age from a few months to 
a year, the apparent unreasonableness of the foregoing accusa- 
tion somewhat diminishes. A child’s diet should be simple, 
nourishing and easily digested. A little time and intelligent 
thought spent in the preparation of a child’s meal are time and 
thought well spent. If they were more freely given the world 
would be a more cheerful place. Until the age of twelve years 
children should be given plenty of fresh, sweet milk every day. 
They must have it if they are to develop a robust physique. 
Not less than a pint a day should be taken, more if possible. 

If an infant is properly fed, weight and dentition, two im- 
portant factors in development, will usually take care of them- 
selves. Gain in weight is a fairly accurate index of a baby’s 
condition, He should be weighed every (Continued on page 41 
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Plan No. 1152—The small two-story house 


ES, bungalows are very convenient; but I’m old-fashioned 

enough to want to sleep upstairs, where no one can poke 

and peer in, thru my bedroom windows, and where I can 
get a good breeze on a summer’s night!’’ 

So writes a Middle-Western housewife to me; and there’s a 
whole lot in what she says. During the day-time, the bungalow 
is, of course, infinitely more convenient and labor-saving; but 
when night comes, the two-story house surely has its advan- 
tages. No doubt the majority prefer the bungalow; but the 
very numerous and very respectable minority still hold to the 
two-story house. So, here are two such houses, large and 
small; let’s discuss them a moment. 

I. The Small House. 

It isn’t designed for the young couple, just starting out on 
the Great Adventure; tho perhaps it might suit them, very well. 
No; it is meant for the older couple, who have bravely won 
thru; who have fought the fight, and are at last able to rest a 
bit from their labors. The boys and girls have all left the 
parent nest, to build nests of their own; the old folk have no 
longer any need for a big barrack of a house. Will this house 
suit such a couple, do you think? 

Let us cross the terrace, and enter the dainty colonial door- 


way. The stair-hall, you will notice, is partly shut off from the ?——— 


living room, by a paneled colonnade; with heavy curtains that 
may be drawn, if greater privacy or greater warmth is wanted. 
But if the children and grandchildren are coming for Christ- 
mas dinner, the hall and living-room may be 
practically thrown into one, to hold the long 
table. 

There isn’t any dining room; the cozy 
breakfast nook will be just the thing, for the 
elderly couple. It is close to the kitchen, but 
not actually in it; thus, the housewife may 
serve a guest-meal here, without the em- 
barrassment of asking the guest to “eat in 
the kitchen.” 











The Two-Story House 






I have supposed the house to be built of cement 
block, stuccoed; tho any material might be used. 
Stoves will heat it, perfectly well; tho a pipeless 
furnace will be less trouble. A pipe-coil in the firebox 
of the furnace, will connect with a hot-water radiator 
in the bath room, or a coil in the kitchen range, will 
answer. 

Il. The Large House. 

Now, let’s turn 
from the retired 
couple; let’s con- 
sider the folk who 
are right in the 
trenches, carrying 
the full burden of 
the Battle of Life. 
Such a family needs 
a larger house; and 
here is one, that 
may suit. 

Now, the partic- 
ular feature of this 
house is the position 
of the stairway. 
The common fash- 
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ca ——— ion of having the front door 
Bega) nircren | open right on the stairhall is 
a i; t Oe Zs all right in theory; but men- 
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grade door on the cellar stairs; 
the housemistress comes from 
{) the kitchen. And so the living 
— a = gern of the 
4 ouse is left clean and neat. 
a eee The little office, by the way, 
is very, very necessary to al- 
most every man, lawyer, merchant, doctor, or whatever he 
may be. Even tho he may have his regular business office else- 
where, he usually likes a quiet nook at his home, where he can 
take a business friend, after hours, to discuss a deal at leisure. 
Hollow tile and stucco will be very good 
ts building materials for this home, and a pipe- 
less furnace, with register in the living room or 
soot hall, will heat it finely. Tho, of course, you 
may use any material and heating system you 
may fancy. 
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(Editor’s Note:—We can furnish working blueprints of 
either house, at $2 per set. Write to Houseplan Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and ome, Des Moines, Iowa; enclose check 
or money order for $2; ask for Plan No. 1152, if you want 
the small house; or Plan No. 1071, if you want the large 
house. We do not furnish specifications nor material lists, 
because your local builder can easily write these, to suit 
any sort of material and finish you may prefer. 


Plan No. 1071—Large-type house 








The little porch, adjoining the kitchen and 
living room, is screened in summer, and 
fitted with glass doors in winter, serving as a 
sun-porch, in chilly weather. 

There are only two bedrooms, 
upstairs; but they are very large 
and comfortable. The front one is 
for wintertime; the rear one, with 
casement windows all aropnd it, 
serves as a sort of 
summer sleeping- 
porch and also 
serves as a nicely- 
appointed guest- 
room, summer and 
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notice the closets; | 

big, roomy, well- wt 
lighted places, such ies 


as the housekeeper 
has hungered for, 
all her life! 
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FREE--Book on Home Beautifying 


This book contains many practical suggestions for making your home artistic, cheery and in- 
viting. Explains how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and 
artisticas hard wood. Tells what materials to use and how to use them. Includes color charts— 
gives covering capacities, etc. It is the work of experts—beautifu!'ly illustrated in color. For 
a free copy—fill out and mail this coupon to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Department F. G. 11, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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JOHNSONS POLISHING WAX | 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 
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VERY room needs the brightening 

‘ touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum, and give your 
home an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently 
put up in three forms—Paste Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds—Liguid 
Wax for polishing furniture, pianos, wood- 
work, leather goods, automobiles etc., 
—Powdered Wax for dancing floors. 





Your linoleum will last 
longer and look better if you 
will polish it occasionally 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the 
ideal furniture polish. It 
imparts a hard, dry, oil- 


with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Johnson’s Wax pre- 
vents cracking and blistering 
—brings out the pattern and 
color and protects linoleum 
from wear. Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax carries the recom- 
mendation of the leading 


less polish which will not col- 
lect dust or show finger marks. 
Protects and preserves the 
varnish, adding years to 
its life and beauty—Covers up 
mars and surface scratch- 
es and prevents checking. 
Takes all the drudgery from 





















manufacturers of linoleum. dusting. Easy to apply. 


Are You Building? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. Our Book will help you real- 
ize that ambition “‘without cutting corners.’”’ Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, after receiving our Book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 


We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name and address of the paint- 
er you usually employ. Use coupon above. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 11, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
















Mildred Meredith Bohen, in charge of our 
Chicago shopping service, makes these ad- 
vance gift suggestions for the holiday season. 
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11 Italian Faience Ware fruit bowl, 5 
inches high, 64-inch diameter, cream 
color, birds in natural colors, $3.50. 


10 Flower basket 11 inches long, 4% 
inches high, Italian Faience Ware, roses 
in natural color, $5.00. 





13 Handsome book-ends, burn- 
ished gold, $2,00. 


¢ 14 Glass fruit bowl 10 inches in diameter and 
b 5 inches high, bowl in either black or green 
crackled lustre, and base of black glass, $1.00 


16 Similiar to No. 
14, except that wt is 
intended for flowers, 


17 Complete set consisting of two candle- 
sticks, 7 inches high, and fruit bowl 6 inches 
high. Made in Italian pottery, complete 
with candles. Set $7.00. 


Mrs. Bohen’s Holiday Gift Suggestions 








ift problem and making your selection. 
he items shown here were chosen with 
great care, many are offered for the first 
time. You will find the prices reasonable 
and the suggestions worth-while. 





12 Another attractive flower basket, oval 
shape, 9 inches long and 5 inches high, 
ands in natural colors, $3.50. 





15 Book-ends, gold burnished, 
7 inches high, $2.00. 






has turned edge 
and is priced at 
$1.25. 
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18 Japanese China Teapot, 
deep blue floral design, wicker 
handle, 3 cup size, 40c. 
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19 Japanese Pottery Teapot, 
handle decorated in brown and 
green, wicker handle, 5 cup 
size, 35c. 

















20 a Pottery Teapot, 


tn mottled black and olive green, 
? 


wicker handle, 2 cup size, 15c. 


bet 

\ 
23 A smart 
lamp, in_ the 





22 This novel lamp is called 
“Liteway,” nine-inch parch- 
ment shade, lamp 13% inches 
tall, 64% inch base, *3.00 













26 Exquisite 
candlesticks 
fashioned in 
Italian marble. 
Very effective for 







black finish being 


shown in the exclu- 










Any of these items may be ordered 
by designating number of article de- 
sired, accompanied by check cover- 
ing amount stated, by writing Mrs. 
Bohen, care of Fruit, Garden and 
Home, 1119 Union Fuel Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








little 


new 


25 Smart new fruit set shown below includes 
two 12-inch candlesticks and black glass boul 
Set 


5 inches high and 12 inches in diameter. 
$2.50 complete. 
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21 Similiar to No. | 
cept that it is 4 cup size and 
35e. 


20 ex- 


() 


sive shops; shade of 
delicately tinted 
parchment, height 
overall, 10 inches, $5 





24 Torchier for con- 
soles or tables, 18 inches 
high, cylinder gives soft 
golden glow, $6.00. 








mantle, buffet, or 
living room table. 
Fitted with grace- 
ful candles in the 
newest shades, 
complete, $1.50 
each or $3.00 per 
pair. 
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or Everlastin Lg Economy) 


Good for a 


Hundred Years 


There are many fine Oak Floors 
in use in American homes today, a 
century old, more beautiful, more 
desirable than the day they were 
laid. 


Oak Floors give a house greater 
distinction and character than many 
times their cost spent in decoration. 


They save time and labor, by be- 
ing so easy to keep clean, bright and 
dustless. 

While they cost a good deal less 
than the unwieldy, unsanitary car- 
pets they are so largely displacing. 

If you can afford to build or re- 
model you can afford Oak Floors, 
with many decided advantages, at a 
lower price. 


Oak Floors Over Old Floors 


There is a special thickness (3% 
of an inch) which goes right on top 
of old worn floors, costing less than 
the other thicknesses. Any able- 
bodied man can lay this floor, and 
thus make a further saving. 


The sale value of an Oak Floored 
building of any kind is invariably 
25% higher, so that Oak Floors are 
really an investment. 


From the standpoints of beauty, 
durability, cleanliness and economy, 
Oak Floors are what you want in 
the new home. 


Ask any lumber dealer for costs, 
giving your room measurements. 
Or, write for two interesting book- 
lets, in colors, on the uses and ad- 
vantages of Oak Floors. They are 
free. 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING 


BUREAU 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
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AST month (“This Freedom”) the 
successor to thebestseller of a year 
ago was reviewed. This month an- 

other book by an author who also has 


seller to his credit claims our 
attention. A month ago the author 
was an Englishman—this month an 
American, our own Sinclair Lewis, who 
made such a smashing sensation with 
“Main Street.” 

The first question everyone will ask 
is how near to “Main Street” in interest, 
is “Babbitt” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 
and the answer must be “‘it is a better, 
bigger book than ‘Main Street’.”” And 
as Main Street” was a slice of America 
so “Babbitt” is another richer, meatier 
morsel. 

George F. Babbitt is a real estate 
man in a live midwest city of 350,000 
Souls called Zenith. Babbitt is a “jiner,”’ 
he attends conventions, banquets, he is 
the booster type, a man always to be 
found in the spotlight; he leads the 
delegation to welcome the visiting fire- 
men and Elks; he’s the “realtor’’ who 
throws open a subdivision with scads 
of advertising, brass bands, red fire, 
publicity, spread-eagle oratory—a_busi- 
ness and financial success. 

He is all for law, order and respecta- 
bility, but does not scruple to break the 
local ordinances, the speed laws for 
instance, and he thinks it smart to ig- 
nore the law of Volstead. 

And you will say “I know many like 
him” and that is just the charm of the 
book and its characters—they’re human 
and humorous—they’re all around us— 
we read about them in our local news- 
papers—we see them, talk with them 
every day. 

Yet the Babbitt of bunk, bluff and 
bluster begins to question, begins to 
think and then in a flash you realize 
that Sinclair Lewis is holding up to 
scorn some of our national foibles and 
failings—you realize that American man- 
ners, American philosophy, American 
business methods, America’s metal equip- 
ment are under fire from a master of 
irony and satire. 

“Babbitt” will provoke you. “Babbitt” 
will make you laugh and perhaps weep— 
but it will make you think—it will 
make all of us think—for it is certain 
that “Babbitt” will be read by most of 
us this winter. 

Mrs. Wharton’s “The Glimpses of 
the Moon” (Appleton) is a splendidly 
told story of Nicholas Lansing’s court- 
ship and marriage of Susy Branch; both 
Nick and Susy have good social position, 
yet they are parasites, paying for a life 
of expensive pleasure by accommodating 
themselves to the manners and morals 
of wealthy patrons. 

The story of their temptations keeps 
alive the interest to the end. You are 
given enchanting glimpses of Italian 
scenery. The characters of the Hickses, 
Mrs. Vanderlyn, and the many others 


a best 





are excellently presented and will long 
linger in your memory. 

The sort of society you find yourself 
in may best be shown in the scene where 
Mrs. Vanderlyn’s little daughter asks 
Susy is she going to get a divorce:— 
“The little girl wound her arms about 
Susy’s neck and leaned against her 
caressingly. ‘Are you going to be soon, 
then? I'll promise not to tell if you 
don’t want me to’.” 

“Going to be divorced? Of course 
not! What in the world made you think 
so?” 

“Because you look so awfully happy,” 
said Clarissa Vanderlyn simply. 

You follow the story feeling persuaded 
that money is at the root of at least 
a good deal of evil and feel ashamed of 
certain classes of rich Americans. Susy 
and Nick win thru, sobered and enlight- 
ened to a happy ending. 

“The Bittermeads Mystery” by E. A. 
Punshon (A. A. Knopf) is a thrilling 
melodramatic novel—a tale of love, 
danger mystery, villainy and murder. 
A book to read by the fireside in a com- 
fortable chair some one of these cool 
autumn evenings, but don’t make the 
mistake of starting it unless you can 
finish it at one sitting. 

“Food, Health and Growth” a new 
book by Emmett Holt, M. D. ete., 
(Macmillan) is a series of lectures under 
the title of “A Discussion of the Nu- 
trition of Children”, delivered by the 
author at Leland Stanford University. 

The book is interesting not only to 
parents from the standpoint of their 
children’s health, but to all grown-ups 
for it is authoritative, clearly and simply 
written on the question of vitamines 
and other dietary subjects. 

Dr. Holt warns his readers against 
alleged vitamine tablets or other vehicles 
for vitamines and points out that the 
only proper way to take vitamines is 
thru a varied food supply, with milk an 
important part of the diet. 

However, he also warns against hasty 
conclusions that a lack of vitamines are 
at the base of all nutritive disorders and 
also reports disappointment in the use 
of yeast by children suffering from 
malnutrition and constipation. 

You most likely have heard of Prof. 
Emile Cous, the French Psychologist 
who has created a sensation in France 
and England by some remarkable cures 
thru his methods of conscious Auto- 
Suggestion. His method is described 
in the “Practice of Auto-Suggestion.” 
(Dodd Mead & Co.) 


Jack Frost has had some rough 
sledding in the past. Gardeners 
don’t particularly care for him, but 
Robert H. Moulton points out, in an 
interesting article, in December, that 
he is one of the best friends we have. 
Read it, and incidentally learn a lot 
about blueberries. 
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Home-Grown Whetstones 


Continued from page 10 
overlook the fact that both the bee and 
the garden are always busy and give us 
what we need more than we need food— 
rest and distraction. 

This fall I’ll have something over 
2,000 tulip bulbs to put in the earth. 
For about 1,400 of these I have to dig 
new ground, take out the sod and the 
grass roots, put in manure, scoop 1,400 
little nests for the tulip bulbs to sleep 
in during the winter, letter considerably 
more than one hundred labels, figure out 
a color scheme so that brick reds will 
not shriek at crimsons. My home-grown 
whetstones begin to bear fruit as soon 
as the catalogs come. 

Last Spring I exhibited something 
like sixty five tulips at the Garden Club’s 
tulip show in our town and did not get 
a single prize. I don’t care. Or, at least, 
I say I don’t care. I say, “Pish! I don’t 
care for a prize anyway; I grow tulips 
for the fun of it.’”” And then I say, “And 
anyway, it was no fault of mine. I ordered 
Paffenzoom’s bulbs in May and the 
agent lost my order and, just when the 
ground froze, filled my order with a lot 
of junk from Vonderschnuck. And do 
you want to know what I think of Von- 
derschnuck’s bulb’s? I wouldn’t have 
one of that dealer’s bulbs in my garden 
if he gave it to me! No, not if it was a 
Crown Prince Joachim Boomdezoom, 
Early Darwin!” But I’ll bet I win some 
sort of ribbon this next show! I'll win 
one if I have to put in a layer of manure 
twenty five feet deep and water the 
tulips with pearls dissolved in champagne 
—and you know how impossible it is to 
get champagne nowadays. 

As soon as a man or woman gets a 
garden under way the whole landscape 
changes. There’s no more ‘“What’s this 
dull town to me, Robin Adair?’’ business. 
Where he or she saw nothing but dull 
town before he and she now see bird 
baths, a trellis wall that certainly must 
be repeated in our back yard, and “I 
never did see an iris like that; we cer- 
tainly must have one!” and they see 
gardens that make them ache with envy 
and gardens that make them swell with 
pride because their own is really so 
much better, and that stupid Brown and 
dull Mrs. Smith suddenly become mighty 
interesting and worth while people be- 
cause they can tell us what is the matter 
with the asters and how they managed 
to get such amazing dahlia results. 

And all this, as I said before—and 
don’t mind saying again—clears a man’s 
brain of cobwebs and sends a sweep of 
clean air thru it. The best place to grow 
whetstones with which to sharpen your 
joy of living is in your own garden. 
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Get These Rewards, Prepaid, For 
Sending a Few Subscriptions to 


FRUIT, GARDEN AND HOME 


We’d like to have you and members of your family, includ- 
ing the boys and girls, assist us in building up the subscription list 
of this magazine. Think of the many folks you know who would like 
to be subscribers. Show them this copy of the magazine--the »y’ll agree 
that it’s in the $1.50-a-year magazine class, and will be glad to 
subscribe at the following 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

3 Years for $1.00; 2 Years for 70 cents; 1 Year for 35 cents 
The rewards offered will pay you handsomely for your efforts, and 

we shall appreciate your assistance. Please give complete and correct 

names and addresses of subscribers. 


‘‘Writer’s Pride’’ Metal Pencil 


Full standard size; fine for students and teachers, business and pro- 
fessional folks, and for home use. Made ot aluminum and nickel, highly 
polished. Standard medium leads are used; each pencil contains eight 
extra leads. New leads may be purchased from your local dealer. Has 
permanent clip, also an eraser under the meta! cap. 


Our Offer: ‘Writer's Pride” Metal Pencil given, postpaid, for subscriptions to 
Fruit Garden and Home amounting to $1. Subscriptions may be taken at our intro- 
ductory rates quoted above. 
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Contains 1 metal pencil holder with two short pencils, 1 
Service Pencil with eraser, 3Good Standard pencils with erasers, 1 
Copying pencil, 1 Pen Holder, 3 Assorted Pen Points in metal 
holder, 1 large rubber eraser, 1 ‘Safety clip, and an assortment of 


handy rubber bands, arranged in an attractive durable box. 
Our Offer: Complete Writing Set given, postpaid, for two one year 
subscriptions to Fruit Garden and Home at 35 cents each—70 cents in al! 


Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


This is one of the best fountain pens made, It has an extra 
large barrel and holds more ink than most pens. The nib or 
pen point is a large No. 2, which insures smooth easy writing. 














The pen point is made of 14K gold with iridium tip’ 
Equipped with lever self-filling device which works more 
easily than any other method. In fact the lever is used only 
on the very good fountain pens. Screw cap. 








If your pen leaks or proves unsatifactory in any way, 
it will be either replaced or repaired entirely free of 
charge. 

Our Offer: Strictly High-grade Lever-filling Fountain Pen given, post- 


paid, for subscriptions to Fruit, Garden and Home amounting to $2.00. 
Subsriptions may be taken at our introductory rates quoted above. 








Send your order promptly. Your rewards will be shipped im- 
mediately. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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When We Can't Have Turkey 


The Thanksgiving Feast Need Not Suffer 


ENID W. YEAGER 








meal, and that meal dinner, 
whereas every housewife knows 
that three meals are demanded 
as surely on that day as on 
Monday or Friday. Breakfast 
and supper must naturally be 
subordinated to the princiapl 
feast, both as to quantity of 
food and time of preparation. 
But think you—has this break- 
fast suffered by subordination: 

Grapefruit topped with a gay 
green cherry begins it. The 
cereal course is omitted in favor 
of baked country sausage, waf- 
fles with maple syrup and coffee. 
The country sausages are best 
when placed on the fire in cold 
water and brought to the sim- 
mering point, then the water 
drained off they are retired to 
the oven for thirty to forty min- 
utes, leaving one’s hands and 
attention free for looking after 
the waffles. 

Preparations for dinner need 
not follow quite so closely on 
the heels of breakfast when tur- 
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E have long taken it for 4 
granted that Thanksgiv- - - 
ing consists solely of one 





baking pan, and baked for 
thirty minutes, by which time 
they will have assumed a rich 
yellow color. 

To make the cranberry relish, 
chop coarsely a measure of good 
cranberries and add an equal 
| measure of granulated sugar. 

Let stand in a cold place until 
time for serving. 

Corn pudding, or custard, 
served as a vegetable, is not a 
new dish in some localities, but 
it is so good that it deserves to 
be more widely known. Mix 
together a can of corn, three 
well-beaten eggs, half a cup of 
milk, a tablespoonful of sugar, 
and pepper, salt, paprika to 
taste. Bake thirty minutes in a 
buttered baking dish set in a 
pan of hot water. For creamed 
cauliflower break cooked cauli- 
flower into branches and serve 
| in a well-seasoned white sauce. 
| For the light salad so welcome 
between the hearty dinner and 
| dessert, mix equal parts of diced 
oranges and white grapes cut 
in half and seeded. To be very 
festive, serve it in orange shells, 




















key is supplanted by chicken, 
and when all possible foods have 





with mayonnaise dressing. 
Sweet potato pie, a southern 





been prepared at least one day 
in advance. With a menu such 
as the following, the best of results are obtained with a mini- 
mum of effort: 

Oyster bisque with croutons leads off. Make the croutons 
by cutting into small cubes leftover slices of bread, toasting 
them in the oven and lightly buttering them. Oyster bisque 
is delicious and good to look at too. It requires a quart of 
oysters finely chopped and cooked slowly in their own liquor 
for ten minutes. In a good sized stewpan melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add two tablespoonfuls of flour and stir 
until smooth, and then add slowly three pints of scalded milk. 
Let come just to the boil, remove from the fire and add the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs, pouring a little of the hot milk 
upon the yolks first as one does when making custard, so that 
the egg will not cook into lumps. At this point add also salt 
and pepper to taste, and if desired, a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Serve the plates of soup from the kitchen, with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream dropped upon each, and the cream in turn 
lightly sprinkled with paprika. 

Celery, olives and salted nuts (try a mixture of black walnuts 
and pecans and see if it does not meet with your family’s 
entire approbation) are welcome as always. 

Roast chicken with giblet stuffing, gravy, cranberry relish, 
potato pears, creamed cauliflower, corn custard and brown and 
white bread make an excellent and bountiful second course. 
For a simple third course orange and white grape salad is 
delectable, while sweet potato pie and coffee round out the 
dinner beautifully. 

Choose a fat hen for your piece de resistance and stuff it with 
au dressing made in this way: Put the giblets together with a 
portion of the chicken fat into a pint of water and cook fifteen 
minutes. Then grind the giblets coarsely thru the food grinder 
and return them to the stock in which they were cooked. Use 
this and more water if necessary to moisten the required 
quantity of stale bread, and add salt, pepper, paprika, celery 
salt, sage and chopped onion to suit your taste. Lastly, stir in 
a beaten egg, mix the ingredients thoroly, and stuff the fowl. 
Roast until tender with the cover on the roaster for the first 
two hours. 

Potato pears are simply made by forming warm mashed 
potato into the shape of pears, using cloves for stems. The 
pears are then rolled in beaten egg, stood on end in an oiled 





concoction, may well take the 
; : place of the conventional pump- 
kin or mince. In taste it much resembles pumpkin pie. An 
old cook book gives the recipe thus: 

Boil nice, bright, sweet potatoes, and when well done peel, 
mash and put thru a colander. For every cupful of the potato 
use one cupful of milk and one egg and add sugar, cinnamon 
and nutmeg to taste. Bake with under crust only. 

A word about decorating the table may not come amiss. 
For the simplest effective decoration that can perhaps be had, 
one may use a pretty brown basket piled high with nuts. The 
handle of the basket may be twined with greenery, or it may 
have merely a bow of soft brown or green ribbon. 

If one desires a bit more elaborate table, she may follow the 
example of one clever hostess. With only four marshmallows, 
half a dozen skewers, some stick candy and some small pieces 
of gray and white crepe paper she constructed a very original 
group for the center of her table. 

Four Puritan maids appeared, busily cooking over a camp- 
fire, in the shadow of some very nice pine trees. The maids, 
it developed, were composed each of a wooden skewer with a 
marshmallow head; a frill of gray crepe paper gathered in at 
the neck was allowed to billow out about the little lady’s 
imaginary feet so that she could stand supported by the skirt. 
Kerchief and apron were cut freehand from white crepe paper 
as in the sketch. Arms were considered superfluous, but 
features, hair and cap were outlined with red and blue ink. The 
campfire, it must be admitted, had sticks of candy for fuel, and 
from a tripod formed of twigs was suspended a tiny toy kettle 
from the ten cent store. The pine trees were, of course, sprigs 
of evergreen, placed in a pan of sand. 

When a more conventional centerpiece of fruit or flowers is 
used, little favors—Puritan maids again, but made from po- 
tatoes this time—add much interest to the table. Children 
adore to make them. 

For each maid you will need three small potatoes graduated 
in size. Choose the largest one for the skirt, cutting a slice off 
the base to make it stand firm. Place the medium sized one 
on top of that, fastening them together with matches or tooth- 
picks, and finally place the smallest one for a head. With a 
sharp paring knife shave off the skin to form the face, leaving 
square cut “bobbed” hair as in the sketch. The kerchief and 
apron may be painted on in white (Continued on page 39 
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New and Useful Fruits from 
Other Countries 


Continued from page 17 
portions of our citrus belt and it is confi- 
dently predicted by those familiar with it 
that it will soon become one of the most 
important commercial fruits grown. 

Avocados are characterized by their 
large oil content, which makes them espe- 
cially valuable as a supplement to meat. 
They are eaten by the natives of Central 
and South America almost entirely in 
place of meat and Mr. Popenoe reports 
that he found avocados and torillas—a 
cake made from cornmeal—the principal 
articles of diet among the natives. Avo- 
cados are extremely pleasing in salads and 
will probably become a new salad dish. 
We expect to present more about avo- 
cados to our readers in a subsequent issue. 

Another fruit which, while it cannot 
be grown in the United States, still is of 
value to our plant breeders, was discov- 
ered in Brazil. It is known as the Jaboti- 
caba, a tree which has the unusual but 
interesting quality of producing its fruit 
directly upon the trunk of the tree. The 
fruit is said to resemble the grape in 
flavor, is juicy, and sells for the equiva- 
ent of twenty-five cents per pound in the 
markets of Rio de Janeiro. 

The list might be extended almost in- 
definitely. There is the Crisomelo apri- 
cot from Italy, a very superior variety 
which will grow anywhere in this country 
that apricots will grow. Then there are 
the giant blackberries of Colombia; the 
Andes berry, and countless other fruits, 
about which we wish to give more ex- 
tended information in other issues. 

All of which goes to prove that in the 
work of the agricultural explorers alone, 
the department has rendered a very sub- 
stantial and lasting service to every citi- 
zen, whether he be producer or consumer. 
During the past twenty-five years these 
agricultural explorers have introduced 
more than 51,000 grains, fruits, forage 
crops, vegetables, ornamentals and other 
plants. In just five items alone, the 
market value in the year 1919 amounted 
to $120,000,000! This huge sum was 
divided among Japanese rices, durum 
wheat, feterita (similar to kafir corn), 
Egyptian cotton, Japanese sugar cane 
and sudan grass. What the value in 
fruits introduced will be to this genera- 
tion and posterity is something which 
time alone can determine. 


The Window Garden 


I wish you would give me a few pointers 
on the plants that would most likely do 
well in a bay window, or a sort of little 
flower porch I have in our new house. Up 
to now I have kept only a few ferns, ete. 
—Mrs. 8. F. F., Missouri. 

In selecting plants for a place similar 
to yours, such plants as are most likely to 
become affected with plant lice and the 
mealy bug should be Teft out. Some of the 
plants that are good looking, but have 
this fault, are the coleus, fuchsia, ciner- 
aria, carnation, calla, the variegated 
vinca, ete. However, most of the ger- 
aniums, begonias, Wandering Jew and 
ferns are not so affected, and make ex- 
cellent plants for your purpose. Hya- 
cinths make nice water plants. So do the 
Chinese sacred lilies. Begonias and 
fuchsias make good pot plants, as also do 
the Chinese primroses, in addition to 
some already mentioned. For baskets, 
the Wandering Jew is very good. 
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Look about you and you'll see glis- 


tening teeth on every side today. 
Teeth which once were 
have luster. 
them. 
The reason is this: 


millions now employ it. 


your command—a free test. 
envy such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
It clings to 


film. You can feel it now. 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That's why teeth 
don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not 
sufficiently effective. So nearly every- 
body suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combatants. 
Able authorities have proved their 
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Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
endorsed by 


authorities and 


Now 


| advised by leading dentists nearly all 


| the world over. 


All druggists supply 


| the large tube. 


dingy now 
And women smile to show 


A new way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, and 
It is also at 


So don’t 


if 


You, Also 


Prettier Teeth— Whiter, Cleaner, Safer 


efficiency. Now leading dentists all the 
world over are ‘urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 

Two other effects 

Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 


deposits which may otherwise cling 
and form acids. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 


saliva. That is Nature's agent for neu- 
tralizing acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 
power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a 
new dental era. Millions of people 
have learned this, and now enjoy its 
benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
and yours should use this method al- 
ways. Cut out the coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free ™” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 443, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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HE RELIANCE isa re- 
markable watch. A lasting 
proof of success in applying re) 
Ingersoll economy methods in ff 
the fine watch field. + 
Outwardly, as handsome a 
watch as men wish—the thin- 
nest 16-size, 7-jewel watch jf 
made in America. Inwardly,as_ 
pretty a 7-jewel movement as_ 
any man could ask. It hasthe [Mf 
same solid bridge-construction 
you find in expensive watches, 
A thorobred, and looks it. 
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| ards should have a 
Yankee —the sturdy, reason- 
able, reliable, best known-watch. 
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A composition material easily pees in plestio 
form over practicaily any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inchthick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crev icies to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Resturant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 101-103 Halstead St. Rochester, N.Y. 


A Success for 15 Years 


When in Omaha 


HOTEL CONANT 


Our advertisements are all guaranteed 
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How the Agricultural Explorer 
Serves You 


Continued from page 5. 

“One time a hotel keeper undertook 
to charge me for two days’ lodging when 
I had been in his establishment only 
twenty-two hours. I indignantly refused 
to be ‘held up’ and paid him only for 
one day, which amounted to a dollar. 
He took my dollar, spat on it, threw it 
on the floor, and in a loud voice called 
for the police. Before I had time to 
think, a squad of ‘police’ arrived, clad 
only in shirts, and carrying rifles. I was 
hustled off to jail. After being in jail 
for a week, they took me before the 
justice of the peace, and in spite of the 
facts, | was compelled to pay the extra 
dollar. I heard later that the hotel 
keeper and the justice of the peace were 
brothers-in-law and were thus engaged 
in petty graft.” 

I remarked to Mr. Popenoe that it 
was fortunate, indeed, that these South 
American grafters did not have more 
advanced ideas on their calling. I also 
suggested that they might just as well 
confiscate all of the traveler’s money 
and be done with it. ‘No,’ he replied, 
“that would never do. They figure that 
if they only take a dollar now and then, 
that you will go on about your business 
and not raise a fuss with the government. 
If you were robbed outright, you would 
then return to the capital and thru the 
American consul put in a complaint 
which might result in trouble for them.” 

The primitive conditions still pre- 
vailing in Central America are hard to 
comprehend. Mr. Popenoe illustrated 
this by saying that he never discarded his 
empty soup cans, but kept them to pre- 
sent to the natives as a special reward for 
outstanding favors. “All of their dishes 
are pottery ware down there,” he said, 
and they highly prize metal dishes of all 
kinds. The man who has a metal dish is 
outstanding in the community. 

“One night I got into a village just 
ahead of the rain. I told the mayor that 
I needed a place to camp and requested 
that he have his young men find me fod- 
der for my horses. He permitted me to 
camp in the city hall, and I stabled my 
horses there, built my camp fire, and got 
along fine. The next morning I was up 
against it for something to give him to 
show my appreciation. Finally, I thought 
of my empty soup can. 

“When it came time to leave, the 
natives all gathered around in a semi- 
circle, and with an elaborate ceremony 
and lengthy speech, I presented him with 
this empty can. He was tremendously 
pleased and the envy of the whole town!’’ 

Another popular notion about condi- 
tions in the tropics came to mind, so I 
asked, “Did you ever run across any of 
the vampire bats?” He smiled, an instant 
and then answered, “‘No, but the country 
is full of female vampires! Another 
curious thing is that I have never met an 
American who has lived down there ten 
years who did not revert to South Ameri- 
can ideals. The morality of the people 
is something awful, and I include Ameri- 
cans in this. They are insincere, lack 
truthfulness, are cunning, scheming. I 
couldn’t be hired to live there.” 

On the other hand, the highland 
country is the most delightful in the 
whole world, according to Mr. Popenoe. 
The climate is ‘too good for any use,”’ in 
altitudes of from 5,000 to 10,000 feet. It 
is the region of eternal spring, and is not 
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so severe as southern California. The 
temperature ranges from 50 to 85 de- 
grees Fahrenheit the year around. “I 
would rather live in Guatemala City or 
Quito, Ecuador, so far as climate is con- 
cerned, than I would in California,” he 
said, “and I am a native Californian, 
too!’ 


Personal privations, the dangers of the 
trail, loneliness, homesickness, disease and 
disaster, are not the only drawbacks in 
the agricultural explorer’s life. “When I 
joined the service,” continued Mr. 
Popenoe, “Dr. Fairchild, the chief, made 
me promise that I would not marry for 
ten years. I have kept that promise, be- 
cause I realized that it was for the good 
of the service.” 


A whimsical smile came into his face, 
and he paused a moment. “Surely all 
of this roving about has given you a dis- 
satisfaction,” I ventured. ‘What is it 
you want most to do—travel?” 

“No,” he answered, soberly, ‘I want to 
settle down, have a fireside of my own, a 
place I can call home, a place where I can 
have the solid comforts of life which have 
so long been denied me. That may seem 
funny to many, but that is the biggest 
longing of my life. I have kept my prom- 
ise to Dr. Fairchild, but my ten years 
were up last July.” He smiled and 
added: “TI tell him now to ‘look out!’ ” 


Your Dog’s Habits 


Nearly always your dog’s bad habits 
may be owing to an unsuspected cause, 
so it is best to learn as much as you 
can about his past before you attempt 
to correct him. Of course, if you have 
raised him from a puppy, that will not 
be necessary, but if you have bought a 
dog, you can often cure him of bad habits 
simply by studying his past training. 

Barking at night -is very annoying. 
Try to cure your dog of it by speaking 
to him kindly; if the weather be cold, 
take him indoors. Give him plenty of 
exersice, too, for if he is tired he will 
usually sleep soundly. Get the neighbors 
to cooperate by keeping their dogs quiet. 

Remember there is a difference between 
barking and howling. Howling often 
indicates a real discomfort, such as 
worms, fleas or cold. Healthy dogs sel- 
dom howl except from loneliness. 

Only dogs that have natural fleetness 
and stamina should be allowed to run 
with a wagon or automobile, and they 
should never be taken along in very hot 
weather or very cold weather. Scold 
your dog for barking at horses; the habit 
causes many runaways. If he persists, 
strike him with a long lash from your 
seat. Teach him to stay back of the 
vehicle; that keeps him out of trouble. 

Soiling people’s clothes with muddy 
paws is a habit that is easily broken. 
When the dog puts up his paws, hold 
them and step gently on his hind feet. 
Chasing cats is also a curable habit. 
Part of your work must be with the cat. 
Teach it to not run from the dog. 

To break the dog of chasing chickens 
have him carry a dead chicken tied 
round his neck for several days. 

It is sometimes hard to cure a dog of 
fighting. Kicking him or pulling him by 
the hind legs or by the tail while he holds 
his grip only makes matters worse. The 
best way is to dash cold water over his 
head. Another person should be ready 
to snatch the other dog out of danger as 
soon as your dog recoils.—Julia W. Wolfe. 
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The Busy Housewife In 
Public Life 


Continued from page 11 


of the spirit of the times, drawn from war- 
time causes. She feels that never has the 
power of money so influenced Congress as 
now. She demands that the power of 
money be broken, and sums up her polit- 
ical creed with the statement, “‘if we can’t 
elect progressive Republicans in Minne- 
sota, I believe we will elect progressive 
Democrats,” revealing herself to be the 
idealist that woman is in politics. 

One by one she takes up those myster- 
ious, intangible ‘“‘issues’’ and explains 
them to her followers, in clear-cut, every- 
day language. The tariff she presents 
from the standpoint of the housewife, 
speaking of schedules on articles which 
women use. She points out the personnel 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which sponsors the tariff bills, and 
shrewdly draws inferences between their 
business connections in private life and 
the schedules in the new tariff. 

All of which reveals that Mrs. Peter 
Olesen is an accomplished politician in 
addition to being a housewife and mother 
in her own right. She is the type of wom- 
an we all like to. meet, the type of woman 
whom we like to have at our parties and 
social hours, because she is interesting, 
chock-full of personality and intensely 
alive. 

After two hours of the most intense 
kind of political study—for Mrs. Olesen 
is still the school-teacher explaining les- 
sons to a class—she brought her appeal 
to a close with the statement, “I end 
where I began. I told you in the begin- 
ning that patriotism was at a low ebb in 
this country!” A few choice remarks 
about the reception she has had, and 
she sits down as simply as she had com- 
menced. The-band breaks out; there is a 
slight cheer, and the noise of scraping feet 
and the chatter of voices claims atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Olesen sat and talked to us until 
well into the night, tired as she was. A 
slender slip of a woman, a tiny bundle of 
brain and energy—she is, nevertheless, a 
master of her circle and yet intensely 
democratic, affable and easy to meet. 

“T was born in a log house near Cordova, 
Le Seur county, Minnesota, three miles 
north of Waterville,” she commenced, 
adding with a smile, ‘“‘and I am, therefore, 
in direct line for the presidency! 

“T am thirty-seven years of age. I 
lived on a farm until I was married at the 
age of twenty. I went to country school 
until I was sixteen years of age, and I 
taught country school.”’ 

Mrs. Olesen’s early life was that of the 
typical country girl a generation ago. 
Even the ordinary educational advan- 
tages which are taken as a matter of 
course today were to b@had only at the 
price of severe struggle and privation. 
She had to walk three miles to attend 
high school, and laughingly recalls how 
she used to “hop” bob-sleds and buggies 
passing her home in order to get a “lift.” 

After completing high school and teach- 
ing country school for a while, she suc- 
ceeded in accumulating sufficient money 
to hazard a year in the State University. 
At the price of hard work and the utmost 
thrift, she completed a course at the 
University. It was while there that she 
met her husband and was married at the 
now tender age of twenty. 

Mr. Olesen is an educator, and has been 
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superintendent of schools at Cloquet, 
Minnesota, for a period of fourteen years. 
Cloquet, it may be said in passing, is up 
in the Duluth region and the town was 
entirely destroyed in the fall of 1918 by 
one of the most serious forest fires that 
has visited the country in a full genera- 
tion. “We went thru that awful fire,” 
said Mrs. Olesen, her face sobered by the 
terrible memory, ‘and we were thankful 
to come out of it alive. So many didn’t, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Olesen is a “regular” woman— 
she might, indeed, be called with entire 
propriety “a regular fellow.’’ Her home 
is her greatest interest in life. She speaks 
of her fourteen-year-old daughter with 
that calm and lofty pride which only a 
worthy mother can express for a worthy 
daughter. She was sorry that her daugh- 
ter was not present that she might show 
us what a fine lady she really was! 

Of course, it may seem peculiar to 
many women that Mrs. Olesen could be 
so intensely interested in her home, and 
of this refreshing type, when she is away 
from home so much mingling in the 
political atmosphere. But isn’t there 
something somewhere to the effect that 
“‘absence makes the heart grow fonder?” 
No one appreciates home so much as the 
one who is forced to be away from it 
against his will. 

Then why does Mrs. Olesen leave her 
home to mingle in politics? Why doesn’t 
she leave politics to the men folks and 
stay in her “place,” the relentless critic 
may ask. The answer is entirely logical 
and entirely characteristic of the woman. 
She is one of those few souls in the land 
who are willing to answer what they are 
pleased to designate the ‘‘call of Duty,” 
and answer it unselfishly and without re- 
gard to self. 

Mrs. Olesen, a high-minded and in- 
tensely serious woman, has this high 
sense of Duty. She leaves her home in 
much the same spirit as that exhibited by 
the old Crusaders. She hears the call of 
her Party and of her sex; she feels that by 
personal sacrifice on her part she may 
be able to render, at this particular time, 
a service to both. And she answers the 
call and carries on to the last ounce of her 
strength. 

“T was nominated by the Democratic 
party,” she says, and smiles roguishly, 
“because there was no one else in the state 
who would accept the nomination! It was 
offered to two or three men and they 
turned it down. So you see, it was uj to 
me to advance the lost cause, to take up 
the forlorn hope. I saw a chance to carry 
the fight of the people before the voters 
squarely on the.issues I thought should be 
placed before the voters this year, and I 
took it up.” 

Mrs. Olesen has no false ideas about 
“‘woman’s place.’”’ To her mind, woman’s 
place is wherever the chance for the 
greatest service lies. Self counts for little. 
If by using self one can advance the just 
cause of worthy principles, change the 
current of political destiny along the 
wholesome lines of national welfare, then 
one would be the true traitor not to ac- 
cept the challenge and enter the fray. 
Washington, it will be remembered, spent 
the long years away from Mt. Vernon 
only because he had this high sense of 
duty. His personal inclinations were to 
lead the simple life of a Virginia planter. 
Lincoln was “content to sink out of sight 
now, if I have made a few telling marks 
for the cause of human liberty.” And so 
it is with Mrs. Olesen. 






JN our new ‘‘Power-Lite’’ outfit we 
provide a specially built, Throttling Gover- 
nor Electric Light Engine, connected toa 700- 
watt generator and 16-cell battery, making a 
practical Power and Light Outfit for farm and 
suburban homes. Besides running generator 
to charge battery, engine will operate cream 
separator, washing machine, churn, feed mill, 
air compressor, pump, wood-saw or lineshaft. 


Save $50 t» $100 


You can operate engine o1 xwsene, Distil- 
late, Gasoline, or Gas— ru ene machinery 
direct from engine—use b ~ for lighte. 
Costs much less toinstall—n ower. Plenty 
of light for house and barn- easy to operate, 
For Particulars and Prices, address, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
173 Oakland Ave., NSAS CITY, MO. 
173 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
173 Fremont St., SAN FRANCISCO, C 











Marketable Potatoes 


Agricultural Gypsum helps produce 
large, clean, merchantable potatoes. It 
can be used econom- 
ically to supply the 
plant foods essential 
to big, profitable 
yields. Its ability to 
prevent potato scab 
further commends 
the use of Agricul- 
turalGypsum. Write 
today for ““The How 
and Why of Agri- 
cultural Gypsum.” 
Sent free! 




















Gypsum Industries Association 


Dept. 95 , 111 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Agricultural Gypsum is sold by Local Dealers 











Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experience 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our instructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
your time. 

If you are making less than $150 a month, the 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will pay you well—your full time will 
bring you in a handsome income. 

Its costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and place before zo" the facts go that you 
can decide for yourself. 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mor. Employment Dept 
7291 American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








FORD 


Fits 
make as high as 34 miles to gallon. 
roportionatesaving. Send make of car and take advan- 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted. 


Dept, 3436 


Srun 34 Miles 


on Galion of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor, Guaran- 
teed to reduce gasoline bills from 
one-half to one- and increase 
power of motors from 30 to 60%. 
tart easy in coldest weather. 


- Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
her cars show 





AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 








Our advertisements are all guaranteed 
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You can make a better sprouter than 
T - ju Ca! 
b buy. This sprouter was made in one Grenier 
yald year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.49." Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made, 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in winter, growin 
rich in vitamins, must be fed. Sprouted “as ae = 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
Sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will send, 
free, plans for making this sprouter with description of Little 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
ints of oil, Burns a month without trimming or filing. 
‘atented burner. Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send 
me his name and $2.00 and get one by return mail, post paid, 
Try it. If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll refund 
$2.00 and postage, I run all risks, 








-EVERYZONY?’S, 


Issues of AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR POULTRY a 
PUBLICATION The most practical, 
experienced and successful poultry 
keepers of America are its editors 
and contributors. Tney tell you 
how to Mate, Feed, House and Care 


5 Brings 5 Months 
mo 


For your goutt ry to make them _— 
dD 


o 
Profitable. Prof. H.R.Lewis,Chas Di&™ 
Cleveland Hale,Col ie-,MeGrew anda ca — 
others with monthly illus rated articles will help y: day 


t ake p vultry the best payi op on your farm. Profusely 

Tuntrated F tr in ae i subscription, 25c 
ear, 75c; 2 years, 75s “Read one copy of 

EVERYBODY 3, and you "wil always wantit."’ 

E Dept. 


lh; Rabbit 
f Book FREE 


“ lustrated. Facts about the easy, 
aay home industry — grow- 
ng domestic hares for meat, fur, 
fancy. Little space—cheap equip- 
ment. Big demand. We buy all 
ou raise at $7 to $18 per pair. 
your spare time into cash. 

Book free ~- write now. 
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STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
407U Broadway New York City 





Ww. WANT good live men in unoccupied territories to 
sell the Big Shores Line of home and veterinary 
extracts, stock and poul- 


remedies, toilet articles, spi 
Jo selling experience nec- 


try preperations, to farmers. 
essary if you area hustler. We furnish the products and 
teach you how tosell. Products Guaranteed. hores 
Retail Plan will give you full information. 


SHORES MUELLER COMPANY 
Dept. 5 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 es chock full of information about the feeding and 
soealies of chicks, culling of etc. Tells how to hep 
chickens healthy and how to make them By; Whether 
a beginner or a professional, Conkey’s is is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in ps to pay postag 

THE G. E. CONKEY CO, 6607 Sreadway, Cleveland, Obie 


SP LEVER-ACTION RIFLE 
g==—" AND SOO BUCK SHOTS 
Postpaid For cline ovly. 20 peckages 
Or_seliin 
tl5 cents. 'T°S EASY. Extra or ptness. 
"SUN MFG.CO. bEP1. 303 CHICAGO 
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LANS FOR POULTBY HOUSES! 


All style. 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy 01 ““The Full Egg Basket.’” Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dep. 101, 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE Pouitry Farm, Janesville, Minn, 
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How to 


Feed for Winter Eggs 


JOHN S. BRUCE 


HAT shall I 
feed my pen 
of pullets?”’ 
asked a neighbor, 
the other day, who 
had just introduced a dozen young 
pullets into his backyard. “I’ve got a 
nice coop, and a pretty fair-looking lot of 
pullets. Now I want the eggs!” 

My neighbor instinctively put his finger 
on the exact point to be considered seri- 
ously, if his venture is to prove successful. 
Having the comfortable coop and good 
stock, the next problem is that of feeding 
and care, with feeding accounting for over 
fifty percent. 

Hens or pullets may be considered, for 
sake of comparison, as egg ‘“‘machines”’ or 
factories requiring a certain amount of 
raw material in order to turn out the fin- 
ished product, which is eggs. It is obvi- 
ous then that the raw materials furnished 
must supply all of the necessary ingredi- 
ents in the manufacture of eggs. If any 
of these ingredients are lacking in the 
ration, then it is natural to suppose that 
the hen or “machine” will be unable to 
produce the eggs. And, indeed, this is 
exactly why hens fail to lay, they are not 
getting the necessary raw material in 
proper proportion. 

It is not necessary, in a discussion of 
this kind, to point out all of the ingredi- 
ents which hens require in the manufac- 
ture of eggs; it will suffice to indicate, in 
terms of grains what is considered a good 
ration, and how it should be fed. 

The backyard poultry keeper is in a 
better position to succeed in securing 
winter eggs from his flock than at any 
other time in the history of the country. 
More attention is being paid to the manu- 
facture of balanced egg rations and there 
is a better distribution of them than ever 
before. The small poultry keeper can 
purchase his egg rations at a cheaper 
figure than he can mix them himself. 

The usual balanced egg ration consists 
of two parts: (1) a grain mixture to be 
fed in straw litter to furnish the fowls 
exercise and to furnish the necessary solids 
to answer nature’s demand, and (2) a 
mash, or ground grain mixture, so blended 
as to furnish in proper proportion the 
elements not supplied by the grain mix- 
ture, or which are needed in more liberal 
quantities than the grain mixture fur- 
nishes. The mash is fed in self-feeding 
hoppers and the hens are allowed to eat 
at will; it is before them all the time. The 
point in feeding for heavy egg production 
is to encourage the hens to eat as much 
mash as possible and, if necessary, to en- 
courage it by, decreasing the amount of 


Simple Feeding Rules 
That Bring Winter Eggs 


grain fed. When 
buying ready - pre- 
ared egg rations 
ye sure to buy both 
the grain and the 
mash mixture, and it is wise to buy the 
same brands; do not buy one kind of 
mash and another of grain, if you want 
to get the maximum results. Each ration 
is mixed to supplement the other, and to 
use two different kinds may amount to 
spoling the “balance” of the mixture. 

The proper amount to feed your hens 
for the best results will depend upon how 
much they are laying. Hens in heavy 
yield consume more than hens that are 
not laying so well. The safest rule is to 
feed one single handful of grain mixture 
per hen or pullet. They should go to roost 
at night with full crops of hard grains, 
especially in winter. 

Where you cannot secure ready-pre- 
pared feeds, the following will give good 
results, and can be secured from any feed 
dealer: In the morning, feed whole oats 
to the hens in straw litter. Feed a pint 
to a dozen hens. The idea is merely to 
get them started working in the litter, but 
not to appease their hunger. If this is 
done, they will loaf half the day. Have 
a mash before them inahopper consisting 
of equal parts wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, ground oats, cornmeal and one- 
half part meatscraps. At night, feed 
all the hens will eat of cracked corn, oats 
and wheat (equal parts) in straw litter. 
In zero weather feed cracked corn alone. 
Furnish plenty of fresh water. This is 
very important if you want eggs in cold 
weather, and it will pay to water the hens 
twice a day. Feed green food at noon, 
either sprouted oats or lettuce or vege- 
table tops from kitchen scraps. 

Be regular in your feeding hours. Keep 
the coop clean and free from filth. Pro- 
vide plenty of ventilation, but be care- 
ful about drafts. If you follow these 
drections you will have plenty of eggs 
this winter. 

——— —___ 

Hens with wet and muddy feet will dirty 
a nest full of eggs. Soiled eggs are penal- 
ized on the market and no matter what 
the intrinsic value of the eggs, “‘dirties” 
sell for less money than clean eggs. Wash- 
ing eggs only adds to the trouble. The 
market candler can tell them every time 
and they bring less than “dirties,” as a 
rule, because the washing impairs their 
keeping qualities. 


Learn to use Fruit, Garden and Home 
each month. Each page will give you 
suggestions worth all the way from ten 
cents to ten dollars. 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM 
YOUR CAMERA 


Continued from page 12 







era placed so that there is a pleasing 
arrangement of shore line, river, canoe 
and figures. This is where your indi- 
vidual good taste can be displayed. 

An old boat by the river and two 
happy little fellows playing in the sun. 
Let them sit in the boat as if they were 
playing at being | ship-wrecked sailors 
and then give 1-25 second at stop 8. 
Two other little lads we wish a picture 
of. Pose them on the banks of the 
river as if they were enjoying the days 
of real sport with a stick, a string and 
a bent pin. On account of a dull day 
we give this 1-25 second at stop 4, and 
there you have pictures worth pasting 
in your album or enlarging for your walls. 

Along the same stream there is an 
old farm, with the barn close to the bank. 
Here is where dame nature can help make 
the picture for us. The old barn itself 
is not very beautiful, but select a spot 
where the foliage overhead frames the 
view and the water beneath reflects the 
contours, and you have a picture of the 
river farm that is worth while. This 
picture took 1-25 second at stop 8. 

In the picture of the “Sunset on the 
Sand Dunes”’ see how the figure gazing 
out at the beauty and glory of the dying 
day gives point and — value to 
what otherwise would be a tame and 
uninteresting thing. 

You will note that in all the illus- 
trations I give the stop and time used 
to make the exposure. This is the most 
important thing in photography and a 
full explanation would take up the entire 
article. Most cameras have a shutter 
which is scaled for different times, 
marked 25, 50, 100, and meaning 1-25, 
1-50, or 1-100 of a second. Below the 
lens there is a scale for lens opening, 
marked 4, 8, 16, 32. These are called the 


stops. In Foreign Lens stops they run 
on the f. system 6, 3, 8, 16, 32. Stop 
16 is the same in either system. The 


higher the figure, the smaller the stop. 
The smaller the stop, the sharper the 
picture. On some of the cheaper cameras 
there are no different speeds; just in- 
stantaneous and time. The speed in- 
stantaneous on such cameras is 1-25 


second, and differences in exposure are 
arranged by changing the stops. 
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BULBS FOR WINTER BLOOM 


Continued from page 8 


Crocus succeed finely in pots, if they 
can be kept in a cool, sunny position. 
They should be planted thickly in rather 
light soil. The average home seems to be 


too warm for them to be much of a suc- 
cess with most people. 
The Camassia succeeds finely, given 


the same treatment as the hyacinth, but 
is a late bloomer. 

Everyone admires the queenly lily 
that is so universally grown by florists. 
It is the emblem of purity, and certainly 
is supremely beautiful, with its snow- 
white bloom and exquisite fragrarce. 

Most people after having success with 
other bulbs wish to try growing them 
and have an “Easter Lily’’ all their own. 
It is of the utmost importance to get 
strong, healthy bulbs, that have not been 
dried up. Plant them in a deep five-inch 
pot, or even larger for the extra-size 
bulbs, with the top of the bulb two to 
three inches below the rim of the pot. 
Then water, but do not make the soil 
really wet. The pot should then be placed 
in a well-drained spot outside, covering it 
with several inches of soil. Success seems 
to be much more certain when the bulbs 
are not placed down cellar, at least that 
has been my experience. They should be 
left buried six weeks, and two months 
makes them produce even finer speci- 
mens. Mulch heavily with straw or 
Jeaves at the approach of cold weather, 
so they can be removed any time. When 
taken up, they should be placed in a 
sunny window, and not allowed to suffer 
for water. Syringe occasionally to keep 
free from dust and red spider. Use 
Sulpho-Tobacco soap or any other of the 
various other tobacco preparations that 
are on the market. This seems like a lot 
of care, but when the lovely buds open 
one feels many times repaid for the trou- 
ble. 





In the list of tender bulbs the Poly- 
anthus Narcissus take a foremost place, 
and only rank second to the hyacinth in 
popularity. The large clusters are very 
fragrant, and the bulbs require the same 
treatment as hyacinths. Planted from 
September to January, they will bloom 
from Christmas to April. Paper White 


.and Double Roman White are the most 


popular varieties. 

The Chinese Sacred Lily is one of the 
most popular of winter blooming bulbs, 
that is mostly grown in water with the 
bulb covered half its depth in smal! stones 
after which barely cover the gravel with 
water. This is the Chinese method, and 
they will often bloom in a month or soon- 
er. The novelty of the method makes it 
interesting, and yet they produce finer 
blooms when planted in soil, tho they 
do not bloom so quickly. 

One of my special favorites is the 
Freesia, as there is not a flower among 
winter-blooming bulbs that has a more 
exquisite fragrance. Plant about four 
bulbs in a four-inch pot, barely covering 
them from view, and then give them a 
good watering. They commence growth 
as soon as planted, and do not need to be 
kept in the cellar to form roots, unless it 
is handier to do so. Of late, other colors 
than the original white have been intro- 
duced, making them still more desirable, 
tho I still like the original type best. 

The bulbs I have mentioned do not by 
any means exhaust the list, but are un- 
doubtedly the ones that are most popu- 






F tive rabbits, 
mice, borers and 
cut worms- from 
cultivator bruises and skin- 
ning. Eliminate costly re- 
lacement and 
lost in growth of young 


‘tector Sade thetree a1.d tie at tup 
and bottom. It will last for years. 


Special $1 Trial Offer 


Send usa $1.00 bill and we will ship 
you 50 ae Protectors by pre- 
paid parcel post. hese 

will order more. Send now. _— 
Low prices for large quantities 











This ie simply to introduce our wonderful stock 
of bulbe——just received from Holland—and to ac- 
quaint you with our service and high business 





stan These bulbe are strictly first-grade 
stock, big, hardy. But Ry! must be planted 
this Fail. Upon receipt of 48e—stamps or money 


order—I'li send you b cel t, pr rn 
ehoiee of one of the following eae ti _ 
Half dozen delicately fragrant hyacinths, or— 
One doze: lasting and brilliant red tulips, or-— 
One dosen ever popular yellow daffodils, or-— 
One dozen dainty paper-white narcissus for 
indoor decorations, or— 
Two dozen white crocuses that peep through 
the ground even before the snow is gone, or— 
6. A mixed assortment of each. 
Make your selection and order now. I've hun- 
dreds of other kinds, too. Also, fruit, shade and 
evergreen trees, and bush fruits. Priced remark- 
ably low. Free Catalogue. 


T. J. Dinsmore, Presid 
THE PROGRESS NURSERIES, 
3101 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 
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lar and successful with the average person. . 


Two Great Peaches 


Baie of Georgia is everywhere 
as the best all-around 
white peach; Elberta has long 
been the standard main-crop 
yellow h. An orchard com- 
bini two great varieties will 
enable you to capture the best 
inp pane Bulle of Gewats andi 
1) o x a an j= 
berta Trees direct from Harrisons’ 
Nurseries and make sure of superior quality 
These trees are as fine as we have ever grown. 
Write today for specia! Price List of Fruits and Ornamentals. 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Box 44, BERLIN, MARYLAND 
“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 


P Ss REDU PPLE 
T Ss LANTE 
ERE ES nora 


Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Trees, rea Views and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 

TENK. aan CO., Bex 30, CLEVELAND, 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
2535 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


Productive Lands. Cro 


















Catalog 
Free 





Payment terms, 


Along the Northern Pacific liway, in Minnesota, 
Nort Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
ae Free literature. Say what state interests you. 


H. W. Byerly, 10 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn, 


STRAWBERRIES THE BEST MONEY CROP 
YOU CAN GROW THEM. Get our catalogue and 
earn how. Lots of information. It's free. Write today 


THE W. F, ALLENCO., 95 W. Market St., Salisbury, Md. 


OR SALE 20 varie | of blackberry a and raspberrie S, 
acclimated to western conditions. } rice 
3.00t0$5.00perhundred. OTTO GREFF, Pittsburg, Kansas 


~d :, I 
HUCKLEBERR IES Pe ange, Sw cet it we nae 
any climate$ 1. Educational Promoting Co. , inc. , Warren. Penna. 
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1 Paisley figured crepe lends it- 
self wellto the trimming of dresses. 


(Teegted 





3 Printed and plain Roshanara crepe in 
lovely colors has achieved enviable and de- 
served popularity. 





6 Mixed colors and a brushed 
surface sets apart the basket 
weave of Montera. 
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Window Shopping for the 


Winter Materials 


The unusual beauty of the winter materials 
makes window shopping an added pleasure. 
Pile fabrics, wool and silk crepes, twills, 
the heavier materials for coats and suits, 
paisley patterned materials in tinsel cloth, 


silk erepe and chiffon abound. 
colors are blue, black and brown. 





















Favorite 















2 Achiffon background carries a 
paisley design brocaded in velvet. 





c 
5 Blister crepe drapes easily into the new 
silhouette dress. 


7 Juina substitutes forkasha as 
a fine, soft, pliable material for 
dresses. 


8 For evening dresses and blouses this gorgeous paisley 
patterned tinsel cloth has few rivals. 





9 Tarquina combines lightness of weight 
with closeness of weave and a dull rich surface. 








11 Panvelaine, a wool velvet, is character- 
10 Coats and suits of Ardenna ized by a short close pile. 
are wont to have a youthful look. 
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BUDGETING FOR HOME FURNISH- 
INGS 


Continued from page 15 


So we come to the end of our thousand 
dollars spent on the backgrounds of our 
dwelling. We have tried to choose them 
for service and make them consistent with 
the character of the house. The color, 
design and exact texture are further prob- 
lems for each individual to solve accord- 
ing to personal preference and purpose. 
In the meantime let us consider the fifteen 
hundred dollars remaining. Twelve hun- 
dred of it will have to go for furniture, 
but the last three hundred dollars we 


shall save for our particular “flaire,”’ 
whatever it may be, books, pictures, 
music, bronzes or pottery. 


In furnishing the hall we should like 
to emphasize the note of hospitality so 
that from the moment of entering the 
guests may feel perfectly at ease. But 
because the hall is so little used, the 
amount spent must be proportionately 
limited. One hundred dollars will pur- 
chase one thing or several, according to 
our needs. If the hall is very small and 
a simple stairway leads directly to the 
rooms above, we may furnish our hall 
entirely with a tall clock, that is if we 
happen to be able to secure one for this 
amount. A genuinely constructed case 
with reliable works will probably exceed 
our price unless we find an old case in 
which we have good works inserted or 
know a cabinetmaker who will build one, 
copying an easily constructed design. Or 
if our hall is slightly larger, we may have 
a pair of Windsor chairs, for which we 
will spend thirty-five dollars, a small 
gateleg table at twenty-five and a mirror 
for thirty-five dollars. 

In the living room a davenport is con- 
venient in seating several people or in 
offering a place to recline. So let us 
“shop” until we find one which is com- 
fortably upholstered with down cushions 
for about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
We need an overstuffed chair of roomy 
dimensions, possibly a wing chair, and for 
it we will spend seventy-five dollars, also 
two smaller chairs for which we may pay 
thirty-five dollars each. This will seat 
six people easily and will be enough for 
many families, allowing for casual com- 
pany. It will also permit a good group- 
ing around the fireplace, either combining 
the davenport with the chairs or using 
only the chairs and placing the daven- 
port opposite or at one end of the room. 
Two end tables will be needed for the 
large chair and davenport. Well-built 
but plain ones may be had for fifteen 
dollars each. For these we shall want a 
pair of lamps, and twenty-five dollars we 
will spend. 

We have now spent three hundred and 
fifty dollars on our living room, but we 
will take another hundred and spend it as 
seems best for our particular needs. Some 
will require other chairs, others a desk or 
larger table; still others will want a book- 
case, and then the fireplace must at some 
time be equipped with andirons and 
screen. Some may be able to secure the 
andirons of a plain design in iron as well 
as an open bookcase or two, constructed 
by a local cabinetmaker. Additional 
books are always a good investment. 

Now for the rest of the house we have 
left but six hundred and fifty dollars. 
How easy it would be to spend it all on 
the dining room alone, but three hundred 
dollars will be a generous allowance and 
we shall try to bring it down to two hun- 


If we entertain 
mostly small groups at meals, we may 
secure a good-sized dropleaf or gateleg 
table, a chest of perhaps the Connecticut 
sunflower type and four or six Windsor 


dred and fifty dollars. 


chairs. The table will cost around seven- 
ty-five dollars, the chest perhaps one 
hundred dolars, and four chairs for about 
seventy-five dollars. 

One woman purchased two drop-leaf 
tables which opened up into squares. As 
these were just the same size, she could 
use the two together when extra guests 
demanded it, and otherwise use one as a 
buffet on which to place bowls of fruit 
and flowers. These tables she bought in 
the unfinished wood and had them paint- 
ed, using the design of the chintz on her 
chairs for the decorative motif of the drop 
leaves. A corner cupboard painted to 
correspond completed her dining room 
which was distinctive yet in keeping with 
the note of economy running thru the 
house. As to backgrounds for this room 
she had hand-braided rugs and draperies 
of yarn-dyed linen. 

In the kitchen we shall not need a large 
allotment, especially if the gas stove is 
furnished, as is frequently done now. We 
shall need a good refrigerator, a porcelain 
topped table, a couple of stools, one high 
enough to use at the sink or stove when 
necessary. A small pressure cooker, if 
one is not already on hand, is a welcome 
addition. Or if the refrigerator is built in, 
we may also have a fireless cooker in- 
cluded in the fifty dollars which we plan 
to spend here. 

There is left but three hundred and 
fifty dollars for the three bedrooms and 
one at least of these we wish to have in 
“gompany style.” In this room, we shall 
spend forty or fifty dollars for one double 
bed, from sixty to seventy dollars for a 
dresser, twenty dollars for a comfortable 
chair, perhaps in wicker, ten dollars for 
a stool for the dresser and about the same 
for a bedside table. Or we may dispense 
with the stool and have a small lamp in- 
stead. 

In the second room we shall try to cut 
the expense to one hundred dollars. We 
shall do away with the bedside table and 
spend less for our dresser. We may have 
a simple chest of drawers with a mirror 


‘rather than the dresser. 


In the third room we may have a less 
formal arrangement. Here we may have 
the day bed with a comfortable mattress 
for approximately thirty-five dollars, a 
low chest for twenty-five dollars, a drop- 
leaf table with mirror as a substitute for 
the dresser and a comfortable chair for 
the remainder of the hundred dollars. 

So after all twelve hundred dollars has 
gone a long way, but it meant planning 
and budgeting in relation to the needs and 
uses of the rooms before a cent was spent. 
The first essential. is to know what is 
wanted—different tastes and habits re- 
quire modifications here and there, differ- 
ent styles of houses demand varied treat- 
ments, but in general the amounts spent 
can be allotted in advance; after that the 
general style to be carried thru the rooms, 
the colors and fabrics may be chosen and 
the scheme of decoration worked out con- 
sistently. 

Now we come to the three hundred 
dollars which the owners are to spend 
in making the home the background for 
the best interests of their lives. Many 
are students of literature, science or his- 
tory—they will wish to spend the money 

Continued on page 39 
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"FUR <> FREE TO 


TRAPPERS 


Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Send for new BOOK of TRAPS. Bigger and better 
than ever this ar ry entirel new trapping de- 
vices, including the TAYLOR FU 1R GE TTER, which 
is a trap gun, rifle and pom tk. mg tt Smoke 
Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, etc Many new guns 
shown for the first time. Also trapping laws, trapping 
——— —— and baits to use~ lists everything the 
at money-saving prices OOK of 
TRAPS; the. MOST © “OMPLETE. FUR BOOK ever 
compiled for FREE DISTRIBUTION. Write— 








in ST. LOUIS since 187] 


For more than half a century this old reliable fur 

house has paid top-most prices to hundreds of thou- 

sands of America’s most successful trappers and 

fur shippers, and this season we are better equipped 

than ever before to render prompt, efficient and 

es service to every man or boy who has furs 
Be 


The World’s Fur Trade is in need of American furs 
Prices are high. You can make this the biggest and 
most profitable fur season you have ever experienced 
if you will deal direct with Taylor. 


Send your name and address for Taylor complete 
trapping service. Most com vee fe ur market reports, 
also shipping tags sent FREE. e sure to have this 
wonderful service to guide you, keep you in direct 
touch with the market and help make your catch 
Ray “7 Te this winter, ALL FREE TO 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
160 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 





















Buyers 


Get This Straight! 


We do business with Fur Buyers. We do 
NOT mail ag, - Cg to every 


Tom, Dick roms neighbor- 
hood. We a % ip to os tall” yom car (ovew 
customers direct. e 
NOT make me hard ae aicect, for 
you to do business, 


We Work With You! 


Line up with bn s big, bie, proarceniv house 
for fur dealers. odable Market 
Reports with vist’ PRICES. Get our 
Dealer’s Help. Whether you handie ten 
skins or a thousand—w 
se at oncel ‘Send Send @ yaaa 


e want ne. you to write 
with your 


FUR & WOOL CO., 239 Federal Fur Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 










locality. 
first_to write ick for 
peers 
North Oak St.. Kansas C 


itv. Mo. 








PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bidg.Dept.F. Des Moines.la 














Authentic Styles for 






































1062 S875 1417 1520 1524 1507 


No. 1062—Ladies’ House Dress. If you had such an attractive house dress 
to don in the morning, no doubt you would enjoy pe rforming your innumerable 
household tasks. The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 34% yards 40-inch material with Myard 30-inch contrasting 
for cuffs. 

No. 1520—Ladies’ Apron. You may be as dressed up as the guest you are 
entertaining at Sunday night’s supper, if you had a pretty apron like this to 
protect your best frock. The pattern is available in sizes 34, 26, 38, 40 and 42 


inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 27g yards 36-inch materi: al. 

No. 1524—-Ladies’ Blouse. There is an individuality and smartness about 
this waist that will win the approval of the discerning matron who would look 
slim and trim. It has been designed especially to create the effect of slimness, 
and the result is a blouse that will dev elop i in a variety of material. The pattern 
comes in sizes 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. Size 46 requires 
2% yards 40-inc h material. 

No. 1256—Ladies’ Dress. Any woman wi!l look her best in a straight-line 
frocx like this with its deep, v-cut neckline. The pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 and 56 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 

yards 36- or 40-inch material with 1 yard 18-inch contrasting. 

No. 9567—Ladies’ and Misses’ Middy Blouse. Fashions may come and 
fashions may go, but the demand for middies goes on forever. This regulation 
type is very easy to make. The pattern may be had in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 


Garments of 





Various Designs 
































S15 1256 i459 9567 


42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 244 yards 36-inch material with 4 
yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 9875—Ladies’ House Dress. A hovse dress like this will give excellent 
service if made of percale, gingham or chamt ray. The pattern comes in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards 36-inch material. 

No. 1417—Ladies’ House Dress. The woman of generous proportions as 
well as the slender one will, no doubt, appreciate a frock like this to wear morn- 
ings, in which she can be both comfortably and neatly dressed. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 36,38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4 yards 36-inch material with 5 ¢ yard 30-inch contrasting material. 

No. 1507—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. Typical of the new mode is the 
long, blousy waist as this frock illustrates. The pattern may be had in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 36-inch 
material with 144 yards 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 1515—Ladies’ Dress. The panel each side of the front in this attractive 
style is laid in a pleat and caught in with the shoulder seams. The lower part 
of the panels swing gracefully over the straight skirt. The pattern is available 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% 
yards 40-inch ‘material with % yard 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 1439—Girls’ Bloomers and Underwaist. A pair of bloomers like 
these will suit the young girl’s fancy and pass Mother’s critical eye. Patterns 
may be had in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size & requires 144 yards 
36-inch material for bloomers and \% yard 36-inch material for underwaist. 





How to Order Patterns:—Write your name and address plainly on any 
piece of paper. Enclose 15c. in stamps or coins (wrap coin carefully) for eac 
pattern ordered. Send your order to FASHION DEPARTMENT, Our patterns 

are furnished espec ially fer us by the leading fashion designers of New York City. 
Ey ery pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


Our FALL AND WINTER BOOK OF FASHIONS is perhaps the most 
interesting fashion magazine obtainable. In addition to over 300 styles, it con- 
tains four pages of embroidery designs, a course in dressmaking, and valuable 
casenee- he price is 10c. per copy. Address your order to FASHION DEPART- 
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Making the One Piece Dress 


With a Minimum of Time and Effort 


HE one piece, slip-on street dress 

is a general favorite because it has 

the two attributes by which a street 
dress is always judged—utility and at- 
tractiveness. Making one of these 
dresses is within the ability of any woman 
if she will choose materials and follow 
directions carefully. 

Poiret twill seems to have superseded 
tricotine as a favored fabric for heavier 
dresses. Thiseldu is a new fabric in a 
basket weave. Roshanara crepe has been 
in vogue for some time and continues to be 
popular because of its 
uncrushable nature and 
its crepe weave Juina 
is a new textile with a 
wonderful softness of 
brushed, twilled surface. 
You will be delighted 
with the beauty of Heliosa 
which has the bloom of 
velvet and the pliability 
of crepe. Duvet de laine 
with its mat surface and 
depth of color will make 
the purchase price well 
worthwhile. Other stand- 
ard fabrics are wool crepe, 
rep, wool poplin, serge 
and tricotine. If one 
uses a 40-inch wide 
material which costs, 
say, $4.50 a yard,and 
allows for the findings, 
the cost of the dress 
in size thirty-six need 
not exceed $18.50. 
Colors for the fall and 
winter are blue, brown, 
gray and black. 

It is advisable to 
take accurate bust 
measurement and buy 
the pattern according- 
ly, and to consult the 
envelope before buying 
material in order to 
purchase exactly the 
right amount. 

For  cutting—fold 
the material length- 
wise thru the center and place on a large 
surface for cutting. Snooth out the 
pieces of pattern and arrange them on 
the material as shown in the cutting 
chart if size 36-inch pattern and 40-inch 
material is used. For other sizes and 
widths of material, lay all edges marked 
by large triple perforations on a length- 
wise fold and the lines of the small per- 
forations in all other pieces lengthwise 
on the material following grain. Mark 
all notches and perforations with tailor’s 
chalk or with a tracing wheel. Do not 
cut notches for dne would be apt to 
cut too deeply and this would interfere 
with making: the seams. For the sash 

cut a lengthwise strip of material two 
po a quarter yards long and two inches 
wide. 

To make—slash the center front from 
the neck edge to the triple large per- 
forations. Take up the darts each side 
of the front by bringing corresponding 
single small perforations together and 
stitch on perforations. Close shou!der 
and under-arm seams with corresponding 
notches matching and making French 














seams by basting edges together with 


seams on the right side of the garment, 
stitch one-eighth inch from the edge 
rip the basting out and turn garment 
wrong side out creasing on the seam and 
stitch one-quarter inch from the edge. 

The collar (C) forms the under side 
or lining of the collar. Join this collar 
(C) to the neck edge of the dress with 
single notches meeting with the right 
side of material against the right side 
of dress. Close the back seam of front 
and collar facing (N). 
over the front edge and 
over the collar with the 
RIGHT sides _ together, 
with corresponding 
notches meeting and stitch 
three-eighths inch from 


a seam as possible at end 
of the slash. Turn the 
right side out creasing on 
the seam, turn the free 
edges under _ three- 
eighths inch and slip- 
stitch to position on 
the dress covering all 
raw edges. Roll the 
collar and fronts back 
as illustrated. Turn 
the upper edge of vest 
under one and one- 
quarter inches for hem, 
turn the edge under 
three-eighths inch and 


the remaining 
of the vest. Arrange 
the vest underneath 
the front bringing the 
edges of the vest even 
with the back edges of 
the front facing 
matching triple notches 
and tack to position 
on the right side and 
finish the left with 
snappers. 

Close the seams of 
darts in sleeves, ending 
the darts at single 
small perforations. Close the remaining 
seams of sleeves making French seams. 
Underface the lower edges of sleeves by 
cutting a bias strip of material about 
one and one-half inches wide, place the 
right sides of sleeve and facing together, 
edges even, and stitch three-eighths inch 
from edge, turn the facing under on the 
wrong side of the sleeve cre: asing on the 
seam, turn the edge under three-eighths 
inch and slip-stitch to position. Join 
sleeves to arm-holes with corresponding 
notches matching and single large per- 
forations at shoulder seams pinning edges 
together with seam on the right side as 
it is to be finished as a French seam. 
Pin edges together till slight fullness 
has been distributed, then baste and 
stitch one-eigth inch from the edge, rip 
bastings out and finish as French seam. 
Finish edges of sash with a narrow 
seam or make double and arrange over 
the dress at the waistline and tie as 
illustrated. Measure and baste tne hem. 
Hem by hand three-eighths inch, then 
baste on position. Try on again to make 
sure the hem line is even. 


Arrange the facing | 





edge but taking as small | 


stitch to position. Bind | 
edges | 


| 
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W on’t Wash Off 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 


as water. It leaves your hair clean, 
soft and fluffy—nothing to wash or 
rub off. No interference with sham- 
pooing—wave and dress as usual. 

Easy to apply—results sure and cer- 
tain—no streaking or discoloration, 
restored hair perfectly natural in all 
lights. Accept free trial offer. 

Mail the coupon today for a trial 
bottle and test as directed on a single 
lock. Then when you know you take 
no risk in the use of this scientific 
laboratory preparation, get a full size 
bottle from your druggist or direct 
from me 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 


ee eee ate 
r.¢ 22186 Minn. 9 


§ Mery 
Please send me your free triai bottle ork Mary T 
; opieetsirtaar kana natural color ; 





g jet black.... black or dark brown___. medium § 
g brown.... very light brown, drab or auburn ---- § 
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: Name ' 
1 ee ' 

Please print your name and address plainly ‘ 


— Good —$ 
Magazines 
— World, pe Our Price 
ories, y 
foea rer San9L00 


Fruit,Gardenand Home, (Me.) fy 1 pk 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 64 


A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 


This Beautiful 


Cut Glass 
Basket *] 


May be used either for 
flowers, or on the table 
for bonbons, nuts, etc. 
The loveliest gift imag- 
inable, Graceful shape, 
beautiful cutting. Send 
$1, money order or check. 
If west of the Miss. add 
15c postage. We guarantee prompt, safe de- 
livery. Money back if you are not delighted. 


Dept.M-11 AIDStall Krafters Trenton, N. J. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two Meets ofl sqgaireme met te for entrance to college 
and the leading nar prods ssions hirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-8326 Drexai Ave. & S8th St. 


AN APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


100 Enveiopes aud 200 Letter Sheets: Fine Bond Paper, 
Printed. with name and address, latest style, blue ink; 
postpaid .00 Paper size, 6x7; ¢ nvelopes match. 
onl oe e Quality guaranteed. Send names 
and addresses and $1 for each order. Write plainly. 


National Stationery Co., Box 902. Winona, Minnesota 













You can complete 
this simrlified High 
School Course at home in 


CHICAGO 











INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

pete st styles, superior work, moderate cost. 

Prom a « deliverie 8. Write for corre st forma 

imples, postpaid, free. F . HOWE, Maker ,Beebe Piain, Vt. 
CHOICE HO} HONE 6- 10 Ib. cans $8.00. Also 400 Col” 
9 onies bees, A-1 condition, $6.00 and 


00 per colony. Chas. Heim & Sons, Three Rivers, Tex. 











What to Use for Christmas Linens 


Easily Transferred Designs of Worth 
RUBY SHORT McKIM 
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AND-EMBROIDERED linens are prime favorites in 
H every household and you can’t go wrong in giving them 

as Christmas gifts. In these designs, suited for use on 
guest towels and bed linens, economy of time and excellence of 
design are insured. The motif in No. 1 is satin stitch; in No. 2, 
eyelets, and No. 3 has French knots for centers. All scallops 
are buttonholed. No patterns are required for these designs. 
Transfer directly onto material by making tissue tracings and 
using carbon paper, 


Where any length of design is needed, it is bést to make a 
number of tissue paper tracings from the magazine page before 
attempting to transfer the design to the material. Much of 
the success and appearance of the finished embroidery depends 
on the care with which the transfer is made. Pin the carbon 
paper firmly to the material. Over that in just exactly the 
position in which you wish the design to be placed, pin the 
tissue tracing of the design. Trace the design with a lead pencil 
keeping all lines true and even, 
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The Cuddly Twins Are Easily Made 


buns 





Homemade Toys That Children Like 


Children will love the Cuddly twins, Bobby and Betty, because they are so 
squeezable, so amiable of face, so uncomplaining of hard knocks, so possessive of 
firm arms and legs for small hands to grasp. They will appeal to Mother, also, 
because she can make them from the materials in the piece bag in a very little while. 


Patterns for both dolls will be sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


Address your 


request to the Household Editor, Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Budgeting Home Furnishings 


Continued from page 35 


on books which they will enjoy. Others 
may choose a victrola or a radio device. 
Almost all will wish some pictures. This 
amount would go a long way in purchas- 
ing prints, not so far with etchings, and 
barely begin with oil paintings. One good 
overmantel painting might take the 
entire amount. Bronzes, too, would be 
very few, but a good array of average- 
priced pottery might be obtained. 

Suppose then we leave the books and 
music, as those who love either will spend 
far more on them before they stop, and 
decorate our walls and tables with the rest 
of our budget. We will have two color 
etchings and two good prints in the living 
room, one print and one etching in the 
dining room, and one or two prints in 
each bedroom. This will bring us close 
to the two-hundred-dollar mark. 


In the smaller decorative accessories, 
we shall need, not necessarily a pair but 
at least two vases, urns or candlesticks 
on the mantel, with a long low piece, per- 
haps a treasure box between. 


In many houses we must have the 
smoking stand, the candy jar and the 
pair of bookends*to keep in order the 
volumes which are in use. In the dining 
room we shall need a consol group, two 
candlesticks and a bowl or compote. This 
will just about use up the last of our bud- 
get. 

In general, then, we have spent about 
one unit on the objects of art which we 
particularly fancied, three and a little 
more on the backgrounds and four on the 
furniture of our house. With more ex- 


pensive houses the proportions may vary, 
throwing greater weight on the art side; 


with less expensive, less weight on the 
backgrounds and art side and more on 
the furniture. But for the average home, 
the eight units thus allotted will be a safe 
middle ground on which to build. 


WHEN WE CAN’T HAVE TURKEY 


Continued from page 28 

or may be quickly made of white paper 
and put on with a dot of glue. A log 
cabin made of licorice stick logs standing 
near a small mirror lake at the edge of 
an appropriate forest of pine branches 
makes a good-looking bit of scenery, and 
one which will require not too much time 
to arrange. 

Supper is likely to be a mere after- 
thought in the mind of the hostess. But 
after a motor ride thru the crisp, chill 
afternoon air, or perchance a football 
game, a plate supper served from the 
kitchen will meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of the crowd around the living 
room fire. Particularly will this be true 
if each plate is artistically arranged, with 
an open sandwich of lettuce, thinly sliced 
cold chicken and mayonnaise, flanked by 
a mound of currant jelly. A cup of 
coffee and dessert, consisting of a Banbury 
tart with a square of cheese, may also 
find room on the plate, thus eliminating 
further service without giving a crowded 
effect. 

One last recipe, for the Banbury tarts: 

Chop finely one heaping cupful of 
stoned raisins, and add to them one cup- 
ful of sugar, the juice and grated rind of 
a lemon, and one egg. Stir all together. 
Make a good pie crust, roll out and cut 
with a large round cutter. Place filling 
on one half of each. folding other half 
over, moisten the edges and press firmly 
together. Prick tops with a fork, moisten 
with cream, and bake. 

















| Does Away 


=A? With Dirty 
“Aj, Coal and Wood 


Throw away the coal scuttie—banish the 

wood pile. Don’t worry about coal short- 

age or high prices. Amazing new inven- 

tion, + Oliver OSes Garner — - pene 
cook stove or furnace into a 


a a one minute you slip tb the. Oliver 
the St: box, You have as much or as little 
heat as you want at turn of valve. 


Cheaper than Coal orf 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Notan oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
waiting. A real gas burner, The Oliver ‘ 
makes its own gas from 95% air and 5% m 
coal oil (kerosene) the cheapest fuel there ins tp 

is. Gives three times heat of coal instantly. ‘Cook Sows 
Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply 


by Rg Saves time, money, drudgery | fn ge heat 


Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models — one for every stove, heater or furnace. 

No more building fires—no more mat Loy 0a! to carry and 

more cold rooms in winter. > Oliver in 

our stoves now— 380 days FREE. 

n’t risk a cent. froncied, Money- 

Back Guarantee protects you. Abso- 
lutely safe, last a lifetime, 


Write for FREE BOOK 


this . Tells all 
Sects Write now an 


about wonderf onc, 

new low paapoqenpeey pelos — H 
eee 
} gy yp Off Burners America, 
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THE LASTING FINISH 





ives a hard, elastic, 
water-proof surface. 
Is easily and quickl 
cleaned.In clear var- 
nish, pleasing colors. 


Send for Free Booklet, 
**Home Beautifying’— 
Shows 48 uses for Fizall. 


Louisville Varnish Co. 
Incorporated 

















PLAN YOUR HOME NOW! 
CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS—11!12 page Book 


of distinctive bungalows costing from $800 to 
$8,500, with photos of exterior, interiors, plans, size, 
cost, ete., with — Suggestions by experts on 
building. Postpaid 

COLONIAL OMES 
new Colonial bungalows and 
original and artistic plan book ever published on 
this beautiful style of architecture. ostpaid. . 50c 


YOHO & MERRITT, Architects 


711 Empire Bidg., Seattle 
| 
hly, 
Earn $110 to $250 as Railway Tr enote paid, 
ol 


r. Position guaranteed after 3 months’ spare time study or 
| money refunded. Write for Free 


Booklet G-150 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, BUFFALO, K. ¥ 


Featuring exclusively the 
residences § 




















Excellent opportunities 





Ship Fu 


Split your next shipment skin for skin 
grade for grade. Send one half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. See how 
much more you get from Fouke. Let 
the checks tell the story. You 

will get a whole lot more for 

the furs you ship to Fouke, 

| you can bet your bottom dol- 

lar on that. ‘‘Prices don’t 

mean nuthin’’—it’s the grading that 
counts and Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks bigger. 
SHIP NOW! Order traps and baits now. Send coa- 
pon below at once, for lowest prices on trappers sup- 
plies, get free samples NOXENT (kills human scent) 
and REMOV-A-SMEL (destroys skunk smells in- 
stantly). Get free Trapper's Pardner showing all 
kinds of traps and new paste baits, game laws, bow 
to trap and grade furs. We keep you posted on fur 
market al] season. ALL FREE! Send 

name and address on coupon today to 


T 
SME 's Pardner,”’ and tags. K 
—~? on the fur ‘manent ry season. All 


Name 























Eastman Premo 
Roll-Film Camera 


Given 






Weight 12 Ounces 


x3%4 inches. 


Takes pictures 2% Six ex- 
posures without re foading. Good lens, two 
view finders. Makes clear pictures showing 
remarkable detail. 

Our Off Premo Camera given, postpaid for a 
er: club of subscriptionsto Fruit Garden 
and Home amounting to $4, at yy | intro- 
ductory rates: 3 years for $1; 2 years for 70 cents; 
1 year for 35 cents. 
Fruit Garden and Home 
E.T.Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 














CUSTOM “TAILOR MADE 


TO FIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL CAR 





Made in our custom shops aft- 
er your order is received. We 
ship ordinarily in 2 or 3 days. 
Perfect fit guaranteed when 







$4.40 and Up i 
Parcels Post We arnia {nstruet 

Paid all neccessary tacks, welts 
and fasteners. Our catalog No. 11 with samples is free for the asking. 


LIBERTY TOP & TRE ., Dept. G1 Gacianeti, 0. 


SSS 


FREE Ma “HONOGRAPH 
aasl) f 











AND RECORD 
This Ko P h, with 


Pen POSTPAID. AiD, for selling only 
mirage eaves BASY everyone buys 
Sun MFG.CO. DEPT. 403 _— 











IGHTNING— — WONDERFUL KEW BLECTRO- 
 lyte charges discharged instantly. 
Eliminates old ge acid — a. 
Diwotves sulphation. World has waited half a 
tury for this invention. One y~ img retails $10.00, 
Iree to agents. Lightning Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Little Bungalow With Big Rooms 


WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


O you remem- 

ber the story 

in Don Quix- 
ote about the Cap- 
maker and the 
Five Little Caps?—Anyway, here it is:— 
The village Skin-flint, on Sancho Panza’s 
Island, brings a scanty piece of cloth 
to the Cap-maker, and asks if he can’t 
manage to squeeze two caps from it. 
The Cap-maker dubiously agrees; the 
Skin-flint raises his demand to three 
caps, then to four, finally to five. But 
when the caps are delivered, they are 
barely big enough for a man’s finger, 
let alone his head! 
The Cap-maker 


This Plan Solves a 


Very Common Problem 


kitchens are stuffy 
hot, cramped little 
places, extremely 
disagreeable to 
sit down to a meal 
in, or to work in, for that matter. 

When a guest-meal must be served, 
a gate-leg table at one end of the living- 
room can be used; the double cupboard 
with doors to both kitchen and living- 
room, will be mighty handy at such times. 

The dumb-waiter is marked “D,” it 
serves the kitchen, and also has a door 
to the living-room, for convenience in 
bringing up firewood for the grate. 
The front bed- 


room is decidedly 





protests that he 
did the best he 
could, with that 
little piece of 
cloth; the Skin- 
flint swears he 
won’t pay a single 
maravedi, and 
wants Sancho Pan- 
za to bastinado 
that rascally Cap- 
maker! However, 
Sancho decides 
that the Skin- 
flint got just what 
he deserved, for 
trying to squeeze 
too much out of 
too little, and or- 
ders him to pay 
for the caps, pron- 


to! ! 
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LIVING ROOM 





larger than the 
average; the rear 
bedroom, while 
somewhat smaller, 
isn’t at all cramp- 
ed. And the bath- 
room is extra big, 
six feet wide and 
ten feet long. 
There is one 
feature that we 
nearly always see 
in a farmhouse, 
but seldom in a 
village bungalow, 
the wash-room. 
And yet, I know 
from practical, 
personal exper- 
lence, that such a 
room is a won- 
derful comfort and 






BATH 
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Now somehow, 
I think this old- 
time tale has a worthwhile moral for 
many a house-builder. If we have just 
so much money to spend, our house 
area can only be just so big. We may, 
of course, squeeze in a lot of rooms, but 
they'll be mere cubby-holes, almost 
as useless as the five little caps. It is 
far better, in most cases, to have good, 
comfortable rooms, but fewer of them; 
and, when we get right down to it, we’ll 
be surprised to find how few rooms we 
really need, in our everyday life. 

So, here is a little four-room bungalow; 
very simple, very inexpensive, yet mighty 
comfortable to live in. There is no dining 
room; but the breakfast-nook in the 
kitchen answers all purposes, for the 
family meals. And notice, please, that 


this kitchen is very roomy; too many 


convenience to the 
village house- 
After Dad’s been tinkering over 


keeper. 
the car, or digging in the garden, he 
makes a most awful mess of the bath- 
room; when the children come in from 
school or play, what a lot of mud and 
dust they do track thru the house, to 


be sure! But a wash-room keeps all 
such muss and mess out of the house; 
as I’ve found! Also, in my home, we 
store the washing machine here. 
(Editor’s note:-We can furnish blue- 
prints of this bungalow, for two dollars. 
Write to MHouse-plan Editor, Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa; 
enclose check or money-order for two 
dollars, and ask for Plans No. 1030. 
We do not furnish specifications, be- 
cause your local builder can write these, 
to suit the sort of material you want.) 
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The Normal Baby 


Conttnued from page 21. 
week or fortnight and as long as the 
scales register a steady gain he is usually 
progressing satisfactorily even tho colic 
and vomiting are occasionally present. 

The average new-born infant weighs 
seven pounds and should gain about 
three-quarters of an ounce daily for the 
first three months, two-thirds of an ounce 
daily for the second three months, a little 
less than one-half ounce daily for the 
third three months and one-third ounce 
daily for the fourth three months. The 
weight should therefore be, at three 
months, ten pounds; six months, thirteen 
or fourteen pounds; nine months, sixteen 
to seventeen pounds; and at one year, 
nineteen to twenty pounds. At the end 
of the first year the weight should be 
about three times what it was at birth. If 
he is much under this weight medical ad- 
vice should be sought and an investiga- 
tion instituted. 

Some parents are unduly alarmed at 
very trivial physical disturbances and 
again do not understand the very serious 
nature of apparently insignificant condi- 
tions. In dealing with derangements of 
infants it is wiser to err on the side of 
over-attention than on the side of neglect. 
In this connection the policy of “watch- 
ful waiting” has no place and too often 
proves disastrous. Serious illness in 
babies has often been neglected because 
of the belief that the disturbance was the 
result of teething. Whether teething or 
not, the cross, sick baby should be given 
the benefit of proper attention. Delayed 
dentition need cause no alarm if the child 
is normal in weight and muscular activity. 
If he is below the average in these also 
the presence of rickets may be suspected. 

Babies are too often over-washed, 
over-dressed and over-tended while they 
are a novelty, but after a few years, when 
the newness has worn off they could some- 
times well aécommodate a little more 
clothing, cleanliness and supervision. This 
is especially true of the average boy, 
whose sense of vanity is not highly devel- 
oped. Cleanliness of body is of import- 
ance and should be more generally in- 
sisted upon. 

It may appear ridiculous to suggest 
exercise for a baby, because with the 
majority of people the word is associated 
with golf, tennis or a gymnasium. Dur- 
ing infancy the coming citizen gets his 
exercise by crying and waving and thrash- 
ing his arms and legs about. He should 
be permitted to cry from fifteen minutes 
to one-half hour or more per day. He 
needs this amount of gymnastics to make 
him eligible for a position on his college 
football team and the vocal exertion to 
enable him to make audible speeches to 
the vast audiences that will ‘hang on his 
words” when he becomes president—of 
the nation, of course. 

The habit of picking up an infant every 
time that he cries is unquestionably more 
for the relief of somé supernervous adult 
than for the best interests of the baby. 
As a rule, the children who are most 
petted and pampered are the ones who 
are the most disagreeable when they grow 
up. 

The normal new-born infant will sleep 
most of the time—twenty to twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty-four. The re- 
quired amount of sleep grows less as age 
advances; at six months, about sixteen 
hours; at one year, fourteen hours; two 
years, at least twelve hours. Day time 
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naps should be continued as long as pos- 
sible. During sleep the repair of waste 
as well as normal growth are carried on 
at their best, and it becomes evident, 
therefore, that children require a large 
amount of sleep so that they may develop 
properly. Active, growing children can- 
not get too much sleep but often suffer 
from too little. 

If a baby does not sleep there is some 
reason for it. Continued wakefulness in 
an infant—as in an adult—is a symptom 
of some abnormal condition. 


body sends forth. 
lessness and crying are caused by some 
serious condition as meningitis, and due 
to the administration of some sedative 
preparation valuable time may be lost in 
instituting proper treatment. Should the 
child recover, the mother will feel that 
she had some part in the treatment and 
when the next illness appears her sedative 
measures would be resorted to again. 

If the supply of fresh air were limited 
and in control of a “trust,’’ most people 
would strive to get all they could for 
themselves and their children and would 
protest at the “outrageous prices” 
charged. Because it is free for the taking 
we seem to take as little of it as we can 
possibly get along with—not enough for 
health. Human nature is queer stuff. 
Fresh air, exercise and sleep when prop- 
erly taken will do more to maintain robust 
health than all the pills, powders and po- 
tions in pharmacy with several physicians 
to prescribe them. 

It is lack of fresh air that brings on 
anaemia, tuberculosis, insomnia and other 
diseases. Babies need fresh air as much 
as do adults to be at their best. 

Experts in child training insist that the 
word “Don’t” be dropped from the 
vocabulary of persons who deal with chil- 
dren. They suggest the use of the posi- 
tive instead of negative teaching. Would 
it not be well to use the word on parents 
instead of children? 

In spite of the advice of well-meaning 
neighbors and friends or over-anxious 
relatives, DON’T give baby tea, coffee, 
candy or any food not approved by your 
physician. DON’T permit the use of 
pacifiers, soothing syrups, or patent 
medicines in any form. DON’T allow 


‘ promiscuous kissing of baby, especially 


on the mouth, or coughing or sneezing 
into his face, testing the temperature of 
his milk by taking the nipple of his bottle 
into the mouth, cleansing his hands or 
face with a handkerchief moistened with 
saliva or anything but clean water ap- 
plied with a clean wash cloth or towel, 
exposing his eyes to strong light, rollick- 
ing, romping, tickling or anything that 
will excite him, and last but by no means 
least DON’T, DON’T deliberately ex- 
pose him to any contagious disease. Car- 
rying out any one or all of these sugges- 
tions may preserve your baby’s health or 
even his life for after all prevention IS 
better, easier and more effective than is 
a cure, provided, indeed, that a cure can 
be effected. 


Forming | Children’ s Habits 


Bad and mischievous children are often 
the result of lax methods. Iti is not enough 
to say “run away and play,” but a defi- 
nite occupation should be suggested. The 
positive upbuilding method is to say, 
“Do this,” instead of “Don’t do that;” 
and if one form of employment must be 
taken away, something else should be 
suggested. 





Sedatives | 
abrogate the danger signals that the | 
It may be that sleep- | 




















Eaves by Mail to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, ete. There has never been such a great 

d for as now. Play any instrument and 
the i; is open to you for earning big money. 

niversit xtension Conservatory now places at 
your di e experience of some of the 
pen Biaster Musicians of both America and Europe 
essone that are no less than marvelous in their simplicity 








and thoroughness, | y~ you from the first rudiments 
of music to a = lete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are a a and 
coached every step of the way by the individual truc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


Lage telling us the course you are interested in— 
Harmon wee 4 Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
fame Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ —and we 
will send our t Free Catalog together with proof of how 
others, both beginners and these those more or less advanced 
in music, have made wonderful headway under our 
instruction methods. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION Ney ng gl 
688 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, 


» FREE 


Piano 
New Way in1 Hour 


a a a ll wl | 
0 SO 


MUSIC WITHOUT NOTES. Simple as a-b-c. 
300,000 children and grown-ups have learned. No 
knowledge of note music and no teacher required; 
no lessons by mail. Sent FREE on Trial, 100 fa- 
mous vocal and instrumental selections printed in 
wonderful new EASY FORM Music in one book. 
SEND NO MONEY If you don’t learn in 5 days 

to play SEVERAL pieces 
send it bacx. Or, if you keep it, pay only 6%e for 
each selection. Act while SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
OFFER LASTS! No extra charges. Be sure to state 
how many white keys on your piano or organ. 
Easy Method Music Co., 1109 Ciarkson Bidg,, Chicago. Iti. 











62 Pc. oe Outfit FREE 
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on io Nail 
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OTTAWA MFG.CO. 
8691-N W Wood St. 
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many of you. 


diet every day in the year. 


public. 





matter in the bumblebee. 


zone.” 


HE description of Dr. W. A. Orton’s garden will 
doubtless prove a revelation to many old hands 
at vegetable gardening. That it is possible to have 
green vegetables in your garden every day in the year, 
without a greenhouse, may sound impossible to a good 


Dr. Orton is a specialist in the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington. He brought to his garden a wide 
knowledge of plants, cultural methods and habits of 
growth. That accounts for one angle of his success; the 
prime motive, however, lies in the fact that Dr. Orton 
is a diabetic and must, of necessity, have a vegetable 


He has gone about his problem in a wholesome frame 
of mind, and has succeeded in solving it so far as he is 
concerned. When he travels away from home, as is 
necessary in his work, he carries his diet along with him 
in his satchel in the form of canned meals properly por- 
tioned. Dr. Orton has proved the tremendous impor- 
tance of vegetables in the diet and has shown that the 
diabetic can live as long as anyone else “‘if he is careful.” 
His garden has awakened international interest among 
scientists, physicians and dieticians, and this is the first 
time that it has been presented to the magazine-reading 


USINESS institutions have long since discarded the 
tactics of the old sweat-shop. They are letting in 
more sunlight and more fresh air. 
gardens around their buildings and invoking the aid of 
Nature in putting joy in the day’s work. 

The work of the National Cash Register Company 
at Dayton, of Brown & Bigelow in St. Paul, the East- 
man Kodak Company at Rochester, and many others 
in this direction, are but examples in point. 

The attractive sundial shown in the frontispiece on 
page 4 stands in front of the Proctor and Collier office in 
Cincinnati. It shows how the ennobling influence of 
the garden is being brought to Business’s frontdoor. And 
it is a hopeful sign for thefuture of Work and the Worker! 


They are planting 





T seems that Emerson used to turn his hand to verse 
now and then in order to improve his style and use of 
words. Or did he write verse first and turn to prose? 
At any rate, few people know that he found subject 
The other day I ran across 
this verse, attributed to the Sage of Concord: 


Burly, dozing humblebee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats thru seas to seek, 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 


This suggests, perhaps, that Emerson, like Josh 
Billings, was “bit by a bee.” For no other experience 
could cause the philosopher to call the bee “a torrid- 


OU have, no doubt, laughed over Ellis Parker 
Butler’s article “‘Home-Made Whetstones”’ 
issue. Perhaps you didn’t laugh so hard but that a 
sober realization of the underlying thought went home 
deep in the inner recesses of your heart. 
Butler is more than a humorist; he packs a worthwhile 








thought into his fun, and that is the saving-grace of real 
humor. Lincoln, you will remember, owes his reputa- 
tion as a story-teller largely to the fact that he told 
stories with points tothem. They cleared up the atmos- 
phere, shook down the cob-webs and made the problem 
as clear as a June day. ‘“Home-Made Whetstones”’ 
carries a big, tremendous point; if you missed it in the 
fun, it will pay to read it over again. 


HESTER D. WEDRICK, who writes in this issue 
on bulbs, is a nature enthusiast of long standing. 
He lives in Ontario and his hobby is the study of plants, 
insects and birds. He writes, recently: ‘I think people 
miss a lot who do not know the life histories of the 
things that help make up this wonderful world. There 
is an eagle that has a nest in a giant oak about a mile 
from here; it has been there for years and has been quite 
an attraction around here. They have a tremendous 
nest as large as a wash tub and I have watched them 
many times. Someday I am going to write you more in 
detail as to their habits.” In the meantime, Mr. Wed- 
rick is trying to get a photo of humming birds for us. 
He has one snapshot so far and may succeed in getting 
a still picture of these interesting little creatures. When 
he does, we can promise now that we will pass it on to 
Fruit, Garden and Home readers. 





HE feature articles are not the only important ones 

in Fruit, Garden and Home. Sometimes the 
short paragraphs will bring very valuable ideas, 
Take Julia W. Wolfe’s notes on “Your Dog’s 
Habits,”’ as a case in point. Many city people can’t 
keep a dog because they develop the bad habit of bark- 
ing and annoying the neighbors. And the dog which 
howls at the moon is an abomination indeed! This 
short article will tell you how to overcome these bad 
habits. 


UR shopping service pages contain advance gift 

suggestions for every member of the family. We 
believe our readers will appreciate this service and it is 
our desire to make it as helpful as possible. If you have 
any suggestions, they will be gladly received. Mrs. 
Bohen has access to the largest stocks in the 
world at Chicago, and she will be glad to aid any 
Fruit, Garden and Home reader in securing distinctive 
gifts or household articles at the most economical 
figure. The service is absolutely free, so there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t let her answer that old 
question, ‘‘What can I give this year?” 


ND don’t forget those letters of criticism. We 

don’t care what feature of the magazine you seiect 

to write about, just so you have a suggestion that will 

help us make Fruit, Garden and Home better. It isn’t 

praise we want, but real criticism. If you don’t like a 

particular article or story, tell us! 
Some of our best letters have 
been letters of real, detailed 


criticism. We can’t please ev- 
erybody, but we want to please etn 
you as often as possible. 
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The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and testing 
materials and methods of construction have produced for youa GUARANTEED home, expert 
machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 


Not One Penny in Advance 


So sure are we of the super excellence of our material and our GUARANTEED Ready-Cut System 
that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent down. Our plan 
Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


Building Material ! Free Book of Plans! 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise The latest edition is waiting for you, contains 
buyers have realized that here is the open door our FREE PLAN OFFER and photographic [fs 
to real economy, whether it be a brand new reproductions, with floor plans and specifica-_ || 
home or material for improvements or repairs. tions of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon today. 


1 Plumbing and Heating! 


Hot water and steam heating systems, warm air heatin 
plants, pipeless furnaces and plumbing material of every kind 

—the product of America’s leading makers. Our mammoth 
plumbing stock offers unlimited possibilities for you to save 
money. Our heating plants are guaranteed to heat your 
home in any weather with big fuel economy. 


Expert Engineers Help You 




















ware bowl and tank fitted with mahogany seat 





and cover. Lavatory complete with indexe 
faucets, trap and supply pipes. Outfit $67.50. 
Tub only, $22.50. Closet outfit........ $25.00. 


Tub with fittings, $30.00. Lavatory. ..$13.50. 
| 





Bathroom Outfit Complete! A rough sketch of your building showing number and size 
Consists of white porcelain enameled bathtub, —_ of rooms, doors, windows and height of ceiling is all we need 
5 ft. long, complete with fittings, washdown ° ‘ | ner’ ; dl : 
closet outfit with white vitreous china earthen- to give you complete information and low prices. 





At a small rental charge, we loan you the tools to do your own work in in- 
stalling our plumbing and heating systems. 
















MAIL THIS COUPON! | 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 

Dept. PG-32, Chicago 

These books are FREE and sent postpaid. 
Mark an “X” in the square to indicate which 
one you wish. 


r— Harris Home [Book of “Presto-up” 
_/ Book of Plans House and Garages 
r— Building Material (}iiemming and 
Catalog Heating Book 
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BE SURE THE MIDNIGHT SUN IS ON THE WRAPPER | [| 

















